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Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 


Representative and assistant of LAMPERTI. 





THe MUSICAL COURIER. 





ADELINA anp 
HIBBARD, 


a THE MISSES 
HORTENSE 

CONCERTS AND MUSICALES 
INSTRUCTION IN VOICE AND PIANO 

1672 Bro New York City 


Studio: adway, 


CHARLES LEE TRACY, 


Mr. 


New York, 138 Fifth Avenue; Philadelphia, 408 | 
South 18th Street. Summer residence, Dresden, 
Germany 
“Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton is my only representa- 
tive, and I advise all pupils desiring to study with 
me to be prepared by r 
Dresden, Sedanstrasse 17. G. B. LAMPERTI. 


ALBERTO LAURENCE, 


155 East 18th Street, New York. 
The voice formed and developed; the art of sing- 
ing taught; method after the purest Italian schools; 
a bad voice made good, true and beautift 
HENRY T. FLECK 
Conductor es rlem Philharmonic Society of the 
City of New York 
Address: 112 West 125th Street, New York 
FRIDA ASHFORTH, 
Vocal Instruction 
135 East 18th Street, New York 
MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
Baritone 
Voice Culture—Art of Singing 
Carnegie Hall, Room 837. 
Mail addres 1o1 West 86th Street, New York 
EMIL IO BELARI 
Professor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice. 
118 West gsth Street, New York. 


GEORGE M. GREENE, 


Voice Culture and Artistic Singing, 
Oratorio, Church, Concert, Opera. 
Studio: 251 Fifth Avenue, Mondays and Thursdays. 

Residence and address 
417 West 23d Street, New York 


iCKINGHAM 
JOYCE, 


FLORENCE BI 


Accompanist. Coaching a Specialty 
Address: 30 East 23d Street, New York. 
Mr. ( C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 


ommunion). Organ les 
practice given on one of Roosevelt’s finest 
instruments. Special adve antages for the study of 
church music and the training of boys’ voices. 
Address 49 West 2oth Street, New York. 


TOM KARL. 
ocal Instruction, and Director Operatic 
Academy of Dramatic Arts 

Studio, Carnegie Hall 


(Church of the Holy C 


sons and 


Private V 
Department, 


MR. JOSEPH B. ZELLMAN, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 

Director of the Vocal Department of the Mollen 
hauer Conservatory of Music, 320 Lenox Avenue, 
corner 126th Street 

Brooklyn Studio: 


OGDEN CRANE, 

VOICE CULTURE 
ITALIAN METHOD 
3 East 14th Street, New York. 





Wissner Hall. 


M ME. 


Studio 4: 


CHAS. ABERCROMBIE, 
SOLO TENOR AND SINGING 
Pupils prepared for Opera, Oratorio, 

Church. References Dorothy Morton, 

de Levde, Marie Stori, Neal McKay, &c 
Vocal Studio: so Fifth Ave., near 13th Street, 

New York 


Miss MARY FIDELIA BURT, 


Representative of the Galin-Paris-Chevé system 
of Sight Singing. Ear Training and Musical Sten- 





MASTER. 
Concert or 
Charlotte 


ography. 7o1-7o2 Carnegie Hall, New York—-Tues- 
days and Fridays Se 
48 Lefferts Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 E. wth St. Established 1855. Engagements 
secured for Musicians and Music Teachers. 

JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager. 
Telephone: 1332 18th Street 


CLEMENT R. GALE, 
Organist and Choirmaster Calvary P. E. Church; 
Choirmaster St. George’s Church, Newburgh; Con- 


ductor Troy Vocal Society. (Organ, Theory, Con- 
ductin Address: Calvary Church, _ 3 
Fourth Avenue and 23d Street, New York 


RICHARD ARNOLD, 


Instruction on the Violin—Solo Violinist. 
208 East 61st Street, New York. 


LAURA D. 


VOCAL 


MOORE, 
INSTRUCTION, 


29 East 50th St., New York 


EDWARD BROMBERG, 


BASSO CANTANTE 
Vocal Instruction. Concert engagements accepted 
Studio: 1388 West 9ist St. New York. 
THE HH. W. GREENE STUDIUS 
4 ,. J atea 4 ‘ we 
VOICE THE SPECIALTY 
PIaAno, THEORY AND SIGHT SINGING 


Avenue, 


489 Fifth 


LILLE TY’ AN 


New 


Library site 


NEW YORK. 


opp 


SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Graduates (with Diplom: Guaranteed Positions 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


Pupils intr uce } 1900 Ade cs 


New York Studios: The Albany, |} wavy and J2d St 





LO BERGH 


PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 

Authorized Teacher of the Leschetizky Method 

Studio: Nos. 1114-16 Carnegie Hall. 
PAUL TIDDEN, 
PIANIST 
314 East 15th Street, New York 
Will accept imited number of pupils 
WM. H. RIEGER, 
TENOR—ORATORIO AND CONCERT 
18 East 22d Street, New York 
STAV L. BECKER, 
CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER 
PIANO AND COMPOSITION 
Address West sth Street, New York 

CHARLES HE INROTH, 

Organist Chur f e Ascension With the 
National Conservator Instruction Organ and 
Harmony 

West rith Street, New York 


ERDINAND DUNKLEY, 


Director of Musical 
Asheville ( 


Department, 
for Young Women, 
Asheville, N. ¢ 


ollege 


M. 
MME. 


THEODOR 
TORPADIE 


BJORKSTEN anp 
BJORKSTEN, 


INSTRUCTORS IN SINGING, 
New Studios: Carnegie Hall, New York 
PERRY AVERILL—Larirone, 
Opera—C ratorio—Concert 
and Vocal Instruction 
220 Central Park, South, New York 
CHARLES PALM, 
Musical Director and Soloist *’rofessor of 
Violin, Convent of the Seed Heart. 
Address 156 Fifth Ave., Studio 1301, New York. 
MAX BENDHEIM, 
VOCAL INTRUCTION 
503 Carnegie Hal), New York 


SELL, 


MARIE SEYMOUR BISS 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Pupils Prepared for Church, Concert and 
(Oratorio. 
Studio: 133 East 16th Street, New York 
Pror. F. J. anp Mrs. M. KIRPAL, 
Flushing Conservatory of Music 
Vocal and Instrumental 


42 North Prince Street, Flushing, L. I 
New York Studio: 2z West 33d Street 


CHEV. EDUARDO MARZO, 


Member of St. Cecilia Academy, Rome 
Vocal Instruction. 
Organist of All Saints’ R. C. Church 
Residence: 155 West ggth Street. 
Studios: 26 East 23d Street, New York. 
PAOLO GALLICO, 
PIANIST 
Pupils accepted 
Studio: Monroe Building, Room 15 
11 East soth Street, New York City 
ALBERTUS SHELLEY, 
Solo Violinist 
Concerts and Musicales 
Instruction 193 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
With the New York ¢ ege of Music. 
GEORGE SWEET, 
OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT 
487 Fifth Avenue, New York 
J. HARRY WHEELER, 
Voice Production and the Art of Singing 
ices educated strictly in the /talian School 
Teacher < f Mme. Eleanore Meredith, Mme. Abbie 
Carrington, Harry J. Fellows and others. 
Studio: 81 Fifth Ave., corner 16th St., New York. 


CHARLES JEROME COLEMAN, 


Master of Singing 


Studio: 19 East 16th Street, New York 


SEVERN SCHOOL MUSIC, 


or terms, dates, &c., apply to or 
Address: Epmunp Severn, 131 W. 56th St., City. 
ML ARIE PARCELLO, 
CONTRALTO 
Carnegie Hall, New York 


THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAIING 
AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE. 





230 East 62d Street. 
Complete musical education given to students, 
| from the beginning to the highest perfection 
F. & H. CARRI, Directors 
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ARTHU R VOORHIS, 


Concert Pianist—Instruction 
104 Clifton Place, Jersey City, N. J 
Chickering Hall, New York 
EMMA HOFFMEISTER, 
Singing, Primary Tone Production. 
*otsdamerstrasse 66 III, Berlin, W 
RICHARD T. PERCY, 
Concert Organist and A i 
Organ Lessons at Marble ‘ at Church 
cornér Fifth Avenue and th Street 
Studi 14 B Ne York 
Mr. LEO KOFLER 
Voice ( 
Organist rd ¢ r er St I s ( Ape 
lrinity Parish, N York \ ’ A 
ff Breathing.”” Address by r 9 Vese € 


Mr. TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS 
VOCAL INSTI ( I N 
Ora ( er 1 ¢ t I 
St { H Y ork 
HENRY HOLDI HUSS, 
Instruction in | 
Studio for non-resident S Hla 
Hill View ren ( Y ork 
Mme. MARGHERITA TEALDI 
Highest Culture of t V 
Room Knickerb er | n 
B St N York 
Stud % Fifth A 
FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 
Voice Culture and t \ Singing Stud 
(and invariable addres ( H Ne y 6 
Kansas Cit eason, M t y Rg9 
Denver, ( eason, | ) ( r 899 
New York seas n, October 23 , y 15, 19 
HENRY SCHRADIECK’S 
Violin Sct l 
Violin, Piano, Theory and En e | re 
Residence and Stud 
535 Washington Avenue I 1 » % 
WILLIAM H. BARBER, 
Concert Pianist—Instructior 
Studio: Steinway H 
Ne Y ork 
F, W. RIESBERG, 
ACCOMPANIST 
Instruction—Piano, Organ, Harm 
Organist-Director Rutgers Presbyterian ( 

With THe Musicat Courier 
Secretary-Treasurer New York State M. T. A 
Studio: 9 West 65th Street New York 

J. PIZZARELLO, 
Concert Pianist 
With the National Conservator 
For particulars address 
Room 160 Carnegie Ha New York 


S. C. BENNETT. 
Instructor in Voice Building nd the Art of 
Singing. 
Teacher of Mme. Genevra Johnstone | and 
many other talented ca 
Studio: 827 Carnegie Ha New Yorl 
ERNEST CARTER, 
Conductor and Organist 
Address after September 
Princeton | y, 
I woes 
EMILIO AGRAMONTE 
Vocal Instruction 
For terms, &c., addre 
Fifth Avenue \ Y ork 
Mme. LOUISE GAGE COURTNEY 
Teacher 1S 
Author of “Hints About My Singing M 
t ‘ 7 K 
VICTOR KUZDO, 
Violinist 
Concerts, Musicals, Ensemble Playing, Instru 
tion. For terms, daies, & address 112 East 
Eighteenth Street, New York 
| P LATON G. BROUNOFF, 
| Conductor and Cor ser 
(Pupil of A Rubi nstein and of Rimsky-Kors ak« ff) 
Studi East t tree 
Branc 246 East ir iv New York 
Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI 
Voice ( ‘ 
39 We reet 
€ York 
Miles. YERSIN, 
AUTHORS OF THE 
PHONO-RHYTHMIC METHOD FoR FRENCH 
PRONUNCIATION, ACCENT AND DICTION. 
114 West 47TH St., New York 





SERRANO VOCAL INSTITUTE, 
323 Haat 14th Street, New York 
Conducted by EMILIA BENIC Df ERRANQO 

| and CARLOS A. DE SERRANO 
Teachers of Charlotte M nd I t Frar i 





| 
| 
| 





GARRIGI 


Vocal 


ALICE MOTT, 


Instructi« 


The Strathmore, Broadway and sz2d Street 
New York 
A. VICTOR BENHAM, 
Piano, Harmor Cor tion. & 
Care ello, I r & ( 
1 Berners St., Oxford § re, Lond Eng. 
WALTER H. McILROY, 
Miss N¢ | i M riN LD GRE] N, 
\ 
~ N ) ork 
Miss ALICE JA) IBERTS, 
I i Her j 
Vik. AND Mi J}. TOEDT 
ALBERT GERARD-THIERS 
| ns 
J. ELDON HOLI 
\ a z 
ne Prod I y rs 
lays F S Ave . 
F. DE RIALP 


SCHOOL ¢ PANYING, 


MISS ISA 1 ‘ | ) 
rhe art of accompa ‘ A sts 
edt nger 
New Stud : \ New 
P. A. SCHNECKER 
Specialties Voca c . i ¢ ng 
Instruction—|! Hi 
Lessons at stud f 
New York. 
LENA DORIA DEVINE 
\ t tion 
Represent t 
of the met , 
FRANCESC( | PERTI 
136 Fifth Avenue, New York 
EMILIO pe GOGORZA, 
Concerts, Recit f cale 
Address: Henry 
a1 East A Street New York 
Miss EMMA HOWSON, 
Pr D 
R al It rar Eng ()pera ( 
Lamperti Meth: ttely Taught 
Tuesdays and Frida % Fifth Ave., N. ¥ 
Miss EMMA THURSBY 
Will receive a 
Vocal Stud ¢ ( Ha New York 
Receiving days at stud londay and Wednesday 
ISIDORE LUCKSTONE, 
rhe Accompan r I Dir 
STYLE, REPEI I <H 
AL CULTURE 
PERMA? “ K 
36 Lexington A AL ( RIER 
VALTER HENRY HALL, 
Conductor Urator rook N. ¥ 
Organist and ( it t t. Jar h 
For terms r ( ~ es’ 
urch, Mad sor \ ‘ ? wr 
ARNOLD VOLPE, 
S \ ‘ 
Graduated wit hig t the S Peters 
tg Imperial Cor F n's 
| tion.) r rt } 
Studi 66s I e, N x 
PAUL HAMBURGER 
Violinist—I nstruction 
Mi AL ¢ URIER t St ( 
Mme. EMMA RODERICK, 
Rapid developmer of 
e Voice k 
Mrs. GRENVILLE §$ LLING 
Concerts. R . - 
\ddre enue rk 
WALTER JEROME BAUSMANN; 
\ al Instr i 
1 Stre l York 
SAMUEL B. MOYLI 
I 
Orator Cor T ile V ( ture 
| { j n¢ 1 1a 
Stu ¢ A ‘ 








ng. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








METROPOLITAN [COLLEGE OF Music 


Of the Usiversity of the State of New York, 
21 East 14th Street, NEW YORK CITY. 


SCHOOL OF APPLIED MUSIC, 


M. E. PALMER, Proprietor. 








Leading Members of the Faculty: 


E. PRESSON MILLER 
W. F. SHERMAN, 
Cala AARUP, 

Louts SCHMIDT. 


DUDLEY Buck, 

ALBERT ROss PARSONS, 
HARRY ROWE SHELLEY, 
KATE S. CHITTENDEN, 


Mae. EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, 


The Celebrated Prima Donna. 
Vocal Instruction—Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 
The Strathmore, 

Broadway and s2d Street, New York. 


Ernst H. Bauer, 


Solo Violinist and Teacher; also Theory and 








armony. 
Graduate of the Royal High School in Berlin. 
130 BAST 56th STREET, NEW YORK. 





GEORGE LEON MOORE, 


Tenor. 
Oratorio and Concert. 
Henry Wolfsohn’s Musical Bureau, 
131 East 17th Street, New York. 


HOWARD BROCKWAY, 
Composer- Pianist. 
Pupils received in Composition, Harmony, Piano 
and Song Interpretation. 
Studio: 817-818 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. ony 
J. JEROME HAYES 


will resume undies October 4 at 136 Fifth Ave- 
nue, after 2 summer spent with Sbriglia, of Paris, 
and Shakespere, of London. 


WM. H. PONTIUS 


Dubuque, Ia 
Voice and Artistic Singing-Conductor 


Address: 








Sicnor GIUSEPPE DEL PUENTE 
THE BARITONE. 
Opera and Concerts. 
Vocal School: 1524 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC. 


179 East 64th Street, New York. 
Ww. M. Sewwacrer, Director. 
Thorough Instruction in all branches of Music. 
The natural Piano Method and a practical course 
for teache teachers a specialty. 


HENRY GORDON THUNDER, 
VOICE—PIANO—THEORY. 
313 South roth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sicnor FILOTEO GRECO, 


The Art of Singing. 
st West we Street, New York. 











Studio: 


PAUL WIALL ARD, 


Officier d’Académie of France. 
VOICE CULTURE. 
French and English Répertoire. 
New Studios (Summer Season), 489 Fifth Avenue. 


BOSWORTH’S HARMONIC CYCLE 


Solves eve - A problem in composition. Shortens 
time in stuc Saves expense Not a ‘‘ shorter 
method, but a clear exposition of science. Posen- 
thal, Saver, Ysaye, Lachaume. Sousa, Kneisel and 
otners strongly commend it. Descriptive Circular 
on application. Price $3.00 at Music Stores or by 
mail from 
HENRY M. BOSWORTH, 
26 O'f arrell Street, Sen francisco, Cal. 
Complete 


WISCONSIN | caucC2m@'et*. 
CONSERVATORY |“? of" 














hirty competent 





Paris. 


Boston. 








SCHOOL FOR ACTING. 
EMIL BERTIN, 
ler Regisseur de la Scéne de l'Opéra Comique. 


Stage Practice. In Cast. 
41 rue des Martyrs, Paris. 





DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 


Pure Italian Method. Complete course. Stage 
practice. Voice, lyric, declamation, languages, 
solfége, ensemble music, mise-en- -scéne. 

Class and single lessons. 

Regular course, three years. Terms moderate. 

go rue St. Petersbourg. 


MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 


PIANIST. 
Lessons in Piano Playing and Theory. M. Falcke 
speaks English, German and Spanish. Address, 
165 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 


ITALY. 

















Concert and Theatrical Direction: 


JOSEPH SMITH, 


5B Via Rondirelli P. P., 
FLORENCE, ITALY. 


Operatic Engagements managed and negotiated. 

Personal Supervision of Concert Tours in Italy. 

Correspondence with leading Impressari in Italy, 
and for Paris, London and New York. 





Madame ELISA FIASCHI, 


(Pupil of Mme. Lanp1,) 
Graduate with Diploma of the Conservatory of Milan. 





in Voice py — lm the Correction of 
> ae sa Natural and Acquired Defects. 
ELEGANCE OF STYLE. ARTISTIC INTERPRETATION. 
Repertory tn Italian, French, German, English. 


FLORENCE: 13 Via Garibaldi. 


SIGNOR ORESTE BIMBONI, 


Perfection in the Art of Singing, Study of Rep- 
ertory and Stage Practice. Many years of experi- 
ence as director with Patti, Gerster, Nevada, Calvé, 
Scalchi, Melba, Nordica. 


18 Viale del Campo di Marte, 
Fiorence, Italy. 


MASSIMO CIAPINI, 


Principal baritone in some of the most important 
theatres. 
In America with Patti and Gerster. 


Vocai Instruction—Operatic Destectee. 


Care of Musical Courier 
5 Via Ceadinels, Florence, Raty. 


MILAN. 


Theatrical Agency Fano. 
« IL MONDO ARTISTICO.” 
The most esteemed agency ir italy. 








tage Practice. 








eo eee ee | FRANK S. WELSMAN, 


CHEV. CH. LOVATI CAZZULANI, 


for twenty-five 
principal theatres of Europe with renowned artists, 
and possessing the most flattering autographs from 
Verdi, Thomas, Massenet. Boito and Ponchielli, 


i M de L Lovati f th 
ope ‘unl of Madame Viardot. | TORONTO JUNCTION COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


Garcia. Perfection in the art of singing, study of 
copertety, and stage — > sone yerman and 


Italian ertor 
7 TORINO, | MILAN. “ITALY. 
Pupils will be engaged, without extra charge, 
by the Theatrical Agency Lovati 
which Chev. Ch. Lovati Cazzulani is proprietor. 





| KATHERINE RICKER, 


youre, Musiet Disewter le Ge Pupil of Prof. Martin Krause. 266 Sherbourne St. 


Marini, of | Dr, ALBERT HAM, Musical Director | 
Upper Canada College and Havergal yy <4 
Toronto. Specialist in Training Vocalists 


CONTRALTO. 
Concert—Oratorio. 
3 Joy Street, Boston. 


CLARA E. MUNGER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
2a Park Street, Boston. 


UARE 
CHOOL OF MUSIC, 


Katharine Frances Barnard and Geo. H. Howard, 
irectors, 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston. 


MYRON W. WHITNEY, 


Bass—Concert and Oratorio. 
ocal Instruction. 
402 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Mrs. ETTA EDWARDS, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Pupil of Steinert Hall, 
Della Sedie, Paris. Boston 


Mme. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN. 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 


HOMER A. NORRIS, 


Harmony, Counterpoint and Composition. 
French School. 
Pierce Building, Boston 


FAELTEN PIANOFORTE SCHOOL, 


CARL FAELTEN, Drrecror. 
Prospectus mailed free on application 
162 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 








COPLEY §S 




















PRISCILLA WHITE, 


VOCAL TEACHER. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass 


CAROLINE GARDNER CLARKE 


SOPRANO—Oratorio, Concert. 
Trinity Court, Boston. 








Mme. MARIA PETERSON, 


VOCAL TEACHER. 
311 Main Street, Worcester, Mass. 





W. A. HOWLAND, 


" BASSO CANTANTE. 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instructioz 
Studios: Steinert Building, Boston, Mass., 
tat Pleasant St., Worcester., Mass 


FREDERICK SMITH, Tenor. 


Oratorio and Concert, 21 Music Hall, Boston. 

“Perfection of legato, purity of intonation, fervor 
of style.”"—Boston Herald “A voice of liberal 
compass, sympathetic uality; a man of taste and 
musical intelligence.” Wesees Journal. “Exquisite 








singing.” — Boston Transcript. 
¥ PIANOPORTE, INSTRUCTION 
LY. 
- The work of be. school was estab- 


cx) lished by Mr. A. K. Virorn. Address 
Virgil Clare Schoo! of Boston, 
H. S. Wiiper, Director, 
35s Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 





KATHERINE M. LINCOLN, 


VOCAL TEACHER, 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 











CONCERT DIRECTION 


(Agency Founded 1879.) 


HERMANN WOLFF. 


Germany: Berlin am Flottwellistrasse 1. 
Cable Adress: Musikwolff, Berlin. 


Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscrip- 
tion Concerts, Hamburg; the Bechstein 
Hall, Berlin. 

Sole representative of most of the lead- 
ing artists, viz.: Joachim, d’Albert, Staven- 
hagen, Mme. Carrefio, Mile. Kleeberg, 
Mile. Marcella Sembrich, Emil Goetz, the 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra. Manager 
of the American tours of Josef Hofmann, 
Eugen d’Albert and Pablo de Sarasate. 


Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 
Apply for Catalogue. 





Mapame ELSE MATHIS, 
Pianiste and Teacher, 


29 Bilow Strasse, Berlin 





Cuied 








TORONTO CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


(Canade.) 


Dr. EDWARD FISHER, Musicat Director. 


Affiliated with the University of Toronto and with Irinity University. 
Oldest and Largest Music School and Strongest Faculty in Canada. 
Artists’ and Teachers’ Graduating Courses, Scholarships, Diplomas, Certificates, Medals, Etc. 


Music, Elocution, Languages. 


Attendance 1081 last season. 


Tuition, Board and other expenses are one-third less than in the largest cities. 


School of Elocution, Able Faculty. 


CALENDAR and SYLLABUS sent free. 





The Mason & Risch Piano Co. , usa 


32 King Street, West, TORONTO. 
Manufacturers of HIGH GRADE PIANOS and 
sole agents for CHICKERING PIANOS, 
VOCALIONS and PIANOLAS. 





Piano Virtuoso and Teacher. 


or Toronto College of Music, Toronto. 








MISS VIA MACMILLAN, Directress. 


Calendar ané syllabus free. 





| 
| 
| 


build up a refined and 
and 


Miss MARGARET HUSTON, 


Concert Soprano. 
Voice Culture 
Address care Tue Mustcat Courter, New York, 
or Studio: Confederation Life Building, Tororto. 


ARTHUR INGHAM, 


Organ Virtuoso and Teacher. 


Pupil of Dr. Creser, Chape! Royal, London, Eng. 
1778 Ontario St., Montreal. 








The highest educational facilities in 
Colle e ings, provided with ev comfort in 
steam heating electric lighting, @e. 


and Ontario 
n ar Oo Conservatory of Music, 
Ltevatare Music, ART, Elocution, 
COMMERC AL and Domestic 
Healthfal morai ry” calculated 
poble character a4 for calendar 


WHITBY, ONT. 
Ladies’ 
SCIENCE. Elegant and capacious build- 
mi 
further information to Rev. J. J HARE . D., Principal 





WILLIAM REED, 


CONCERT ORGANIST. 





OF MUSIC, | teachers. FLORENCE, ITALY.—Board in private Italian | Profession. Advanced Courses in Organ and Bd — 
} family; op unity for constant practice in the | Address 526 Church Street, Toronto, Canada, or | Recitals and Organ Openings. Large and Varied 
Ethical Building, } Sept. 1, 1899, | |anguage; five to six francs per day, all included | Toronto Conservatory of Music. | Repertory. 140 St. Patrick Street, Toronto 
. (wines, service. &c.). Elvira Andreini, 5 Via 
Milwaukee, Wis. | Send for Catalogue. | Rondinelli (first floor), Florence. 








Regular season opens September 25 
Gr" Write for Catalogue. 





Established 1891. 


THE VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL ax>—~ 
SCHOOL OF PUBLIC PERFORMANCE, 


29 West 15th Street, New York. 


Come and see results. 





Mrs. A. K. VIRGIL, Director. 











THE EPPINGER CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


829 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


SAMUBL EPPINGER, Director, 
MUSIC TAUGHT IN ALL ITS BRANCHES: 

PIANO. Virgil and Leschetizky Methods taught. 
Organ, Violin and all Orchestral lastramcats. 


VOCAL. Theory, 
Chamber Music, 
eer foes tn Aapllendh 


assisted by the most artistic and com- 
petent faculty. 


Counterpoint, pevartee. 


Harmony, 
nsemble Playing, &c. 





. A. K. VIRGIL, 


ic OF THE 
% Master ¥ 


» VIRGIL METHOD 
Mind AND 


Is THE DIRECTOR OF 


26 WEST 15th STR 
Fall Term opens Monday, October 2. 


Send 


| THE BERLIN TEST CLASS; 
Or, Poste -cigt Lessons as given 
by Mr. K. Virgil*to the Test 
Class of ‘Cnilaren in Berlin, now 
ready for delivery. Sent post 
free on receipt of $1.50. 








VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER, 


The Clavier Company Piano School, 


Pupils received for private lessons at any time. 


Pupils are requested to present themselves for examination and enrollment on the opening day 


particulars of the unique methods of t 
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A FAULTY TECHNIC, THE PRIME 
CAUSE OF INARTISTIC PIANO 
PLAYING; 1S THE NATURAL CON- 
SEQUENCE OF THE NEGLECT OF 
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METHODS OF TEACHING AND 
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UR Productions of the present year are 
the finest we have ever offered, and 

represent both in exterior finish and 
quality of tone the highest excellence 
in Piano Manufacture. We 
solicit for them the critical ex- 
amination vf the musical 
profession and the public. 
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& SONS, 


SS 791 Tremont Street, 


\Q BOSTON. 


STERLING 22tes 


High Standard of Construction. 




















WEBER 


‘*A Harmonious Creation of Art.’’ 
** Supports the Voice Most Admirably.”’ 


‘¢An Inspiration to a Musical Temperament.”’ 


The same intelligence and solidity of construction, pure, musical and 


sympathetic tone, combined with greatest power, which characterized the 


WEBER PIANO 


in its complete triumph over all competition in 1876, is marked in even 


a greater degree in the 


WEBER OF TO-DAY. 


WAREROOMS: 
Fifth Avenne, cor. 16th St., ° . 


268 Wabash Avenue, . e ° ° 


EMERSON PIANO. 


NO BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. 
A Piano adapted for Musicians, Teachers, Singers, Studios and Halls, “"isso""” 


NEW YORK, 
CHICAGO. 
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For 60 Years:Made en Honor; Seid on Merit. 








BREITKOPF & HARTEL, 


Publishers, Importers and General Music Dealers, 
11 EAST SIXTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK. 


Always ready to send their new publications for inspection to responsible parties. 


Please apply for catalogues. 
PITTSBURG. 


wa. M. STEVENSON, 
ETTA C. KEIL, 


Voice Production and Singing. 
Oratorio, Concerts, Recitals. 


STUDIO; 
Standard Buliding, 531 Wood Street, 
3354 Fifth Aveaue, 
PITTSBURGH, Pa. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 
LUIGI von KUNITS, 

















THE BUSSMAN QUARTETTE. 
Miss Etta C. Keil, first soprano; Mrs. Edwin 
Miller, second soprano; Miss Helen A. Steinert, 
first alto; Mrs. W. A. Lafferty, second alto; Miss 











Violinist. Stella M. Bauer, accompanist. 
Concertmaster Pittsburg Orch W. A. LAFFERTY, Director and Manager, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 406 Sixth Ave., Pittsburg, Pas. 


APPLY FOR THE 


STEINERTONE 


TO 


M. STEINERT & SONS CO., 


Steinert Hall, BOSTON, MASS. 


Arthur Nikisch, 


Conductor of the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, the Leipsic 
Gewandhaus Orchestra and formerly of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, writes as follows regarding the 


Masons Hamlin Pianos: 


MASON & HAMLIN CO., LEIPSIC, April 10, 1899. 
Dear Sirs—During my residence in America, and while I was conducting the Boston 
Symphory Orchestra, as you are aware, your pianos were played by eminent soloists on several 
occasions, and on every occasion they appealed to me as truly artistic instruments. Their tone is 
broad and big, and d of purely musical quality ; resonant, vigorous and manly, yet full of 
sympathy and capable of a nicety of expression, which is remarkable for its delicate light and shade. 
? belizve your pianos to be oF the very Pago rank, and the artist must necessarily feel a sense of 
gratification to you for making possible the means for an expression of his profound and decp or his 
right and fanciful feelings. lam Very truly yours, 


ARTHUR NIKISCH. 











HILDEGARD HOFFMANN, EUGENE A. BERNSTEIN, 
Soprano. i Pianist. 
Coney Pied Ee, Hesclion, ow York, | “SHOP Bs Mow Vek Cotenest Mate 











VARETTE STEPANOFF, 








Studio : 112 West 40th Street, New York. 


FREDERICK MAXSON, 


Concert Organist. 
Organist-Director Central Congregational Church, 
Recitals and Organ Openin nstruction: Piano 
(Virgil ——, Organ, Harmony. 
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Grand Conservatory of Music, 


250 West 23d Street, New York. 
Empowered by special act of the Legislature 
to confer the degrees of Bachelor, Master and 
Doctor of Music. The full course leads to the 
degree of Bachelor of Music. Vocal and Instru- 








mental Music, Opera, Oratorio, &c., . . taught 
EB. Eberhard, Pres’t. 


Studio: 813 Street. 
Philadelphia, Pa. | by 45 professors. 
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WESTERN NEW YoRK OFrFrice THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
749 Norwoop AVENUE, BUFFALO, September 2%, 1800. } 
UFFALO’S musicians are gradually returning from 
their vacations. Some with buoyant step and the 
bright light of hope shining in their eyes, telling of a happy, 
restful vacation well spent, while others have experienced 
a loss, a grief, which only kind Father Time with his heal 
ing powers can assuage. And thus the world jogs on 
Let us wish them all a successful artistic as well as pros 
perous season 
* . * 

E. Francis Crane, of this city, has lived in Buffalo some 
three years. He enjoys a liberal patronage as well as the 
merited reputation of being a painstaking and conscientious 
teacher of the voice and a gentleman whose broad musical 
training easily places him among the first in the ranks of the 
vocal profession. 

At the age of twenty Mr. Crane entered a school of 
music, and after three years graduated with honor in piano, 
organ, harmony and composition. For fourteen years he 
was organist of the First Baptist Church, and for four years 
he conducted the Philharmonic Club in Batavia. In 1899 
he resigned his position to go abroad to study in Berlin 
[wo years were devoted to the study of organ, harmony, 
composition, ensemble and chorus direction and voice pro 
duction, under the best masters, including Otto Dienel, Vic 
tor Klengel, Hans von Bilow and Marzoni 

Returning to America, Mr. Crane opened a studio in But 
falo, N. Y. He soon became director of the music depart 
ment in the New York State School for the Blind. After 
three years he left for Philadelphia, teaching voice pro 
duction and singing in that city. 

In 1896 he returned to Buffalo, after urgent requests of 
former pupils 

= * > 

Circulars are out announcing the headquarters in Buf 
falo of the well-known American concert and oratorio so 
prano, Mme. Eleanore Meredith. She has appeared with 
the most prominent musical organizations in the United 
States and Canada 

In New York city with Anton Seidl and his orchestra; 
twice in oratorio (“The Messiah” and “Elijah’’) ; and the 
past season with the Paur Symphony Orchestra; also 
with the Brooklyn Oratorio Society, Chicago Apollo Club, 
Theodore Thomas and his orchestra, two seasons with the 
Worcester County (Mass.) Musical Festival Association, 
Baltimore Symphony, St. Louis Choral Symphony and 
many other societies 

* ” * 

Mrs. Clara Barnes-Holmes has returned from her trip 
abroad, visiting Paris, London and other cities. Mrs 
Holmes is known as one of the best contralto singers of our 
city. Her rich voice, warmth of expression, splendid enun 
ciation and her handsome personal appearance make her a 
universal favorite 

She has several concert engagements booked for the near 
future 

A well-known musician of New York, hearing her sing 
at a concert held on board the steamer going abroad, re- 
marked to me that only two singers could sing Nevins’ “My 
Rosary.” One is Mme. Julie Wyman and the other Mrs 
Clara Barnes-Holmes 


of . . 


Edward Randall Myer, pupil of E. J. Myer, New York; 


\. de Trabadello, Paris, and V. Vanini, Florence, an 
nounces by card that he will resume his classes in vocal in 


struction October 2 
Mr. Myer is a painstaking teacher, who well merits the 
popularity he has won in Buffalo. Pupils should apply 


early, as his time will soon be filled 





* * * 


John King Roosa will return to Buffalo on certain days 
in the week, to fill engagements and teach his class in 
violin. His studio will be in the Buckingham. Mr. Koosa 
has a violin school in Elmira, N. Y., where he has five 
teachers engaged, furnishing instruction in violin, viola, 
‘cello, double bass, harmony and ensemble. Mr. Roosa 
came to Buffalo last November, filled an engagement at 
the Twentieth Century Club, played at the Orpheus So- 
ciety, and later on for swell musicales among society's 
400. He is a pupil John C. Bostelmann, who in turn 
was a pupil of Wieniawski and Ole Bull 

oe oS 


The Buffalo School of Opera, which is to give the “Bo 
hemian Girl” at the Star Theatre in December, has secured 
the services of Harry F. Dixie as stage manager for the 
school. The musical part is under the direction of W. S 
Sheehan, who organized the company, and through whose 
efforts the success attained is due 

* . > 


The Orpheus held its first rehearsal for the season last 
week, under the direction of John Lund. The indications 
are that the Orpheus has begun one of the best seasons of 
a long and uniformly successful career. The next anni 
versary of the organization of the Orpheus will occur Oc 
tober 8. It will be celebrated by a concert for the mem- 
bers, to be followed by the usual festivities 


’ eS 


The Liedertafel, under the direction of Joseph Hantfeur, 
and the Saengerbund, directed by Henry Jacobsen, began 
rehearsals last week. 

\ successful season is confidently expected by members 

both societies. 

” . * 

Charles Robbins, assisted by Miss Shillinglaw and 
Charles Wallace, will give a violin and song recital Thurs- 
day evening at the United Presbyterian Church for the 
benefit of the Women’s Aid Society 


> = 


Miss Mary McCall has accepted the position as accom 
panist for the Opera School of Music. She is an excep- 
tionally clever pianist, and we predict a bright future for 
her. Miss McCall plays at the Masten Park High School 
entertainments, and is often in demand when a good 
companist is needed 


At an early date Laurence H. Montague, organist at St 
Lucas’, will give an organ recital at the First Unitarian 
Church, Delaware avenue, under the management of M 
M. Howard. Mr. Montague will probably play Gustave 
Merkel‘s Second Sonata, for a heavy number. The double 
quartet of the church will assist. Mr. Montague will soon 
begin rehearsals of the oratorio, “Emanuel,” by Trow 
bridge, to be given at Christmas by the St. Lucas Society 
under his direction. Some of Mr. Montague’s composi 


tions are causing favorable comment 
* * * 


Miss Mary Howard has transferred her School of Music 
Miss Elenor M. Linch, who has associated with herself 


Miss Jennie Showerman. She will be a welcome addi- 
tion to Buffalo’s musical circles. Three years a pupil of 
Xaver Scharwenka and two years of Leschetizky, Miss 
Showerman has had the best instruction. She is a teacher 
of experience and a delighiful soloist 


* . * 


Mrs. Nellie Hibler, formerly a teacher of piano and voice 
culture, of Bradford, Pa., has become a resident of Buffalo. 
and can be found at 605 Elmwood avenue 

She sings at a reception at the Women’s Union, The 
following is a testimonial from Melville R. Webster, 
pastor of the First Methodist Episcopal Church, of Brad 
ford, Pa.: 

‘To whom it may concern 
The bearer, Mrs. Nellie Hibler, has for a number of 


the leading music teachers in this city, 


years been one of 
and is also a composer of music, well known in musical 
circles. During the last year Mrs. Hibler was the leading 
soprano in our choir, giving the highest satisfaction. It is 
with deep regret that a change in her residence deprive 
us of her valuable services. Permit us ts. commend her 


to the musical and church public, with every assurance that 


further acquaintance will render useless our 
and reveal to others those high gifts which have charmed 


testimonial, 


her many friends here and elsewhere 
‘Fraternally yours, 


“MetviILLe R. WesstTer.” 


Philadelphia Music. 


HE old-time dissensions in musical matters in Phila- 
delphia are getting an early start this season It 
was hoped that this season would at least be freed from 
much of the unpleasant gossip that has marred the mu- 
sical firmament in the past, but those who held this view 
and hope were doomed to disappointment 
As already told in these notes, the resignation of W. W 
Gilchrist as director of the Symphony Society was a mat 
ter that that gentleman felt was forced upon him through 
the methods adopted by certain members of the gov- 
ernors of the society, and though his resignation was not 
accepted for several months after it was sent in, there 
was at last no peaceable solution of the difficulty, and 
in September, Mr. Gilchrist’s 


at a recent meeting, held 
resignation was duly and formally accepted, and the ap- 
pointment of Fritz Scheel was at once made through a 
vote of a slimly attended meeting of the board, if rumor 
can be credited. The success Scheel had made with the 
orchestra at Woodside in the summer gave the anti-Gil 
christ people, their one opportunity, to cast aside of 
some of the best local talent, among them being Samuel 
Herman, one of the best musicians in the city, besides a 
number of outsiders who were under consideration 

There cannot be the slightest objection to Fritz Scheel 
as a director, but the work done by Mr. Gilchrist for the 
Symphony Society was of such a nature that he should 
have received at least some little additional consideration 
to that which was accorded him. Scheel has already taken 
hold, and his orchestra made its bow before the public 
for the first time at the Export Exposition on Monday 
last, mention of which will be made later on in these notes. 


a a 


As a legacy to the Gilchrist dissensions, the Mendels 
sohn Club, which has been presenting some fine choral 
work, assisted by the Symphony Society under Mr. Gil- 
christ, has now come to the front and organized an or- 
chestra of its own with fifty members, and Mr. Gilchrist 
will wield the baton This makes matters rather lively 
here, indeed, and while there is no fear that it will do much 
damage, clearly shows how the friends of Mr. Gilchrist 
delight to cling to him, for out of the fifty members of the 
new orchestra which he is to direct forty-seven of them 
are from his old men in the Symphony Society 

This, of course, gives Fritz Scheel opportunity to draw 
in another class of musicians, some of them professionals, 
the old Symphony Society players being amateurs en 
tirely However, the biggest difference comes from the 
fact that Mr. Gilchrist gave seven years of his life to the 
Symphony Society for nothing, and Fritz Scheel now fol- 
lows him on a handsome salary guaranteed. Of course, 
in all this manceuvering the game of musical politics played 
something of an important part, and for this reason hear 
Henry Gordon Thunder on the situation. Mr. Thunder 
has troubles of his own in orchestral work in Philadelphia, 
but he has managed to cling steadfastly to the line of duty 
as he saw it, and the result has been that he has held his 
own against many and varied odds. His following can 
not be gainsaid or questioned, and his manly and dignified 
bearing has won him a position which many envy: 

On the Gilchrist matter Mr. Thunder is outspoken, and 
does not hesitate to express himself. In conversation with 


Cue Musicat Courter man last week he said 
“It is to be greatly regretted that the directors of the 
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Symphony Society saw fit to elect Fritz Scheel in place 
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of W. W. Gilchrist. Mr. Gilchrist is in every sense the 
broadest musician in Philadelphia. He is regarded all 
over America as the peer of the best. In Cincinnati, in 
1882, he received the first prize, and there are those here 
and elsewhere who regard him as the American Brahms. 
may be, he is in every sense a man to be 
honored. He has worked for seven or eight years most 
faithfully with the Symphony Society, and he made it one 
of the most unique organizations of the kind in ali the 
To be sure, it was not the Boston Symphony, but 
it was a great organization, nevertheless, and no one can 
deny this, composed as it was of amateurs entirely. He 
gave his services positively without remuneration, and his 
labors with the society were long and laborious, When he 
saw there was some opposition among the directors of the 
organization, he promptly sent in his resignation, not 
because there was the slightest demand for it from the 
members themseives, 

“I believe there were 95 per cent. of the membership of 
the orchestra itself unanimous for the retention of Mr. 
Gilchrist, and there was a petition from them to this eitect 
presented to the board. This latter, however, found the 
waste basket, for it was not even considered, and 1 under- 
stand that at a very slimly attended meeting the Gilchrist 
resignation was passed upon, accepted, and Fritz Scheel 
chosen to lead the forces and fate of the future of the Sym- 
phony Society at a handsome compensation. The old 
saying that republics are ungrateful finds a striking counter- 
part in the treatment accorded to Mr. Gilchrist in this mat- 
ter, and, while Philadelphia may be benefited by the com- 
ing in of Fritz Scheel, it will not forget the tribute it owes 
to Mr. Gilchrist, than whom there is no better musician, 
truer friend or more perfect gentleman. The petition ask- 
ing for the retention Mr. Gilchrist was gotten up 
through the personal efforts of G. Corbin, one of the mem- 
bers, and there were few of the members who did not 
sign it, I do not hesitate to say that the directors have 
been criticised They were animated in tneir 
action by a local feeling which should never have found 


However this 


world. 


of 


severely. 


lodgment with them. Personally, I think Mr. Gilchrist 
was treated very badly, and you may say so as coming trom 
me. 

“I criticise the whole proceeding as not warranted in any 
sense, and if these same directors wanted to have Scheel at 
all odds, they should not have made his advent notable at the 
expense of one so true and faithful as Mr. Gilchrist. Right 
here, I may be permitted to say that the directors ot the 
Symphony Society took themselves too seriously. They 
were always prepared to present good work, but they did 
not rank in the same class with the Seidl Orchestra or the 
Boston. I have let them know this on several occasions. 
In my own orchestra I have felt this local influence my- 
self, and know what it means. I have fought it down. I 
have had but one ambition, and that was the good ot the 
public as represented through the music I presented. I 
valued the Symphony Society, but I do feel the absurdity 
of arrogating to them too much importance. I feel the 
same about my own orchestra. At the same time, and in 
spite of all these dissensions, I regard the future of music 
in Philadelphia as good, and that musical values here are 
fast taking an upward tendency.” 


*> * * 


The return of Henry Gordon Thunder finds him a bene- 
dict, his marriage to the daughter of the late John W. 
Forney, founder of the Philadelphia Press, having taken 
place in London this past summer. After spending his 
honeymoon touring the Continent, Mr. Thunder returns to 
Philadelphia better equipped than ever for the work he is 
doing here. His choral society held a meeting last Thurs- 
day night and decided upon his work for the season. “The 
Messiah” will be given at the Academy December 27 with 
the Thunder Orchestra, and on February 20 Gilchrist’s 


“Forty-second Psalm,” the “Stabat Mater’ and the “Te 
Deum.” April 24 next they will present Rossini’s “Stabat 
Mater” and Mendelssohn’s “Hymn of Praise,” with a 


grand chorus of 300 mixed voices. 
The Thunder Orchestra will give its concerts this season 


at Witherspoon Hall, and will begin December 1, continu- 
ing until April 30, giving weekly concerts Friday after- 
noons. While no soloists have as yet been selected, Mr. 
Thunder will have some of the best local talent, this being 
one of his special features. He believes in encouraging 
hom< talent, and certainly he 
talent from which to choose his soloists in Philadelphia. 
Nicolus Douty, Miss Catharine McGucken, Miss Jennie 
Foell, Mrs. Mme. Emma Suelke and others are 
some of the vocalists from Mr 
Thunder’s musical enthusiasm is fast carrying him to the 
front. It is possible that the famous French horn player 
Henry Koch will play in the Thunder Orchestra this sea- 
He has some of the best local talent in the orchestra, 


has some admirable vocal 


Osborne, 


which he can choose. 


son. 
and they will make an impression worthy of mention in 
their performances. 
* * ” 
Antoine Horner, the brilliant young French horn player, 
has left the Thunder Orchestra and gone to Pittsburg to 
play first horn with the Pittsburg Orchestra. 


* * * 


Ludwig Trein, the cellist, of this city, has gone to Pitts- 
burg, also, to play in the Pittsburg Orchestra. He played 
here with the Thunder Orchestra. 


* x * 


Signor Del Puente, assisted by Madame Del Puente, has 
commenced his studio teaching in the Weightman Building. 
The present season promises to be the most brilliant Signor 
Del Puente has ever enjoyed. He of 
pupil talent in Philadelphia and other American cities en 


has some the best 


gaged in professional work, some of them holding church 
and operatic positions 
* * * 
. 
Frederic Peakes has returned from his summer season 


Weight 
He looks much improved and has most ex 
addition to 


in Europe, and is at his handsome studios in the 


man Building 
cellent promise for his | winter work, which, in 
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FRANK T. BAIRD, 


THE ART OF SINGING. 
Chicago, Iil. 


of Interpretation. 


34 Monroe St., 


A. J. GOODRICH, 


Author of “Goodrich’s fio ~4 Harmony.” 
“Complete Musical Analysis.” 

7 “Music as a 

Personal or correspondence lessons in Harmony, 

Composition, Orchestration, Analysis and Theory 
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k Box 976, Chicago. 


JEANNETTE DURNO, 


Concert Pianist and Teacher. 
619 Fine Arts Building, Chicago 


SHERWOOD MUSIC SCHOOL, 


W. H. SHERWOOD, Director 
Fine Arts Building, Chicago 
Catalogues free upon application. 


WAL TER PERKINS, Sec retary 
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MARY PECK THOMSON, 


SOPRANO. 
107 East 37th Street, CHICAGO. 


J. H. KOWALSKI, 


CELEBRATED VocaL Srupio, 
Suite 54 and 55, Kimball Hall, 


Mr. & Mrs. 





Cuicaco, ILL. 








EIGHTEENTH YEAR. 
1898-1899 


Mrs. REGINA WATSON’S 


Pupils 
accepted. 


ADA MARKLAND SHEFFIELD, 
SOPRANO. 


Uuder management of 
Mrs Florence Hyde Jenckes, 
641-642 Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 


SOPRANO. 


FRANTZ PROSCHOWSKY, HERBERT BI ITLER, 
Tenor Robusto. Violinist and Sopran 
Under management of Mrs. Florence Hyde Jenckes, ; 
641-642 Pine Arts Building, Chicago. Auditorium Building, Chicago. 
Concerts, 
Recitals, 
NELLIE GERTRUDE JUDD, etensce. 


1817 Aldine Avenue, 
. ++ CHICAGO 
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ALFRED WILLIAMS, 
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JAN VAN OORDT, 


VIOLINIST. 
OCONOCERTS @0600 REOITALS 8006 PUPILS. 
Fine Arts Building. CHICAGO. 


at any time. 


“A FAULTY TECHNIC, the ptm cause of inartistic piano playing, isthe natural 
consequence of the neglect of cons: 


THE VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL OF CHICAGO, 


1304 to 1307 Auditorium Tower. 
Under the direct supervision of Mr. A. K. Virgil. 
Special methods employed. Su 


Instruction in artistic technic, 
Send for circulars. 


ANTHONY STANKOWITCH, Director. 


stent and logical methods of teaching and practice.” 





rior advantages offered. Class and private instruction. 
10 per term. Open all Summer, and pupils can enter 


HH. M. BRUNS, Manager. 








Ww. H. NEIDLINGER, 


VOICE BUILDER, 
Conductor, 


Pine Arts Building, 


NELLIE SABIN HYDE, 


Under Management CHAS. L. YOUNG, Townsend Building, New York. 
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CLARA G. TRIMBLE, sorraxo__ 


Under Management FLORENCE HYDE JENCKES, Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO. 








THE SCHUMANN TRIO. 


OPEN FOR ENGAGEMENTS. 
Mrs. Floreace Hyde Jenckes, Fine Arts Building, Chicego. 


SARA SAYL'S GILPIN, Pianist. 
KARL KLAMMSTEINER, “Cellist. 
OTTO ROERHBORN, - Violinist. 


Address: 
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Address F. J. WESSELS, 1300 Auditorium Tower, CHICAGO. 
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HERMAN DOS 
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3 Cantate. 


ORATORIO, CONCERTS, RECITALS. 


Under management 


Mrs. Florence Hyde Jenckes, Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 





Sopranos: Contraltos: 
D NELLIE SASIN HYDE. 
RAGHA LINNE. <ATHERINE DURFEE. 
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WILHELMIE OCKENGA. 
LILLIAN MALLORY. 


Tenors: 

PROSCHOWSKY. 
REYBURN DAVIES. 
VALENTINE FERNEKES. 
PERLEY DUNN ALDRICH. 


CAROLINE GARDNER CLARKE. 
Permission Chas. L. Young. 

MRS. DUDLEY TYNG. 

ADA SHEFFIELD. 

EUNICE MARTENS. 

CLARA TRIMBLE. 





Bassos: 
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Baritones. Harpist: 
JOHN PRINDLE SCOTT. CLARA MURRAY. 
Violinists: 


WALTER LOGAN. 

CARL RIEDELSBERGER. 

SEEBOECK, Pianist. 
Voice, Coach, Accompanist: 

JOHANNA HESS-BURR. 


HERMAN DOSE. 
ERICSSON BUSHNELL. 
GEORGE H. KELLAND. 

EDWIN ROWDON. 
ERNEST ROWDON. 





641 and 642 
Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 


TELEPHONE: HARRISON 166. 


Western Representative of 
CHAS. L. YOUNG. 
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vocal training, will consist of preparing onatis for opera and 


directing. 
7 * - 


the name of the versatile, brilliant and phenomenal 


Mr. Hoxie has returned from his trip abroad and has 
opened his studio again in the Weightman Building, said 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Julie Rive-King. 


artist whose features are reproduced in the initial page 
of this issue. Julie Rivé-King’s has been called a “house 





ks 


erns with abandon, and her Chopin, Schumann and Liszt 
interpretations have become standard. She has introduced 


O need to tell the readers of THe MusicaL Courier : 2 Poke 
to America many novelties, the Tschaikowsky, and the 
Rubinstein fantasies. man concertos also the Nicode 
Sonata, not to mention other things. It is welcome news 





to be one of the most artistic studios in this country = : s to play here this 
hold name”; it is also one of international reputation 
* * * 
\gain we say that it is not necessary to dwell upon the 
H M i zither pl back at | a r ; Charles L. ¥ he American tou 
> “ye “ - “ aye ack @ naries ung, who is directing tie merican tour 
Say Seerers, Ye Nae zither player, 1s back at MIS aristic feats of this pianist. ‘They are part and parcel oi ; - 
studio in the Weightman Building, much improved in health ic amenient then alte nest gun dete ictenes Stee f Mme. Emma Nevada, has received definite information 
. ~ é Slory Of the pas ) é 5 Vide in . - é : . 
and spirits since the warm season departed. He opens with began as a prodigy—she created a furore at Leip when ‘at she will arrive in America about November 1. Mr 
« a> a ce « : , atl ‘ : Dik i . . 
a large class, as usual. Mr. Meyers is regarded by many he was only sixteen—and as a prodigy she will end, for the Young has completed the arrangements for her appearance 
> as i Sis ali ad « 4 >i ii id, U i 
as the foremost zither player of this country. ~ : : : pragigt : n at least te f the larger cities, the opening, as already 
’ . woman has grown on the intellectual as well as the techni ‘ : : 
= 2 : innounced, taking place at the Metropolitan Opera Hous« 
cal sides of her art. Her memory has had but one equal : 
, ‘ . , : ‘ . New York, November 12. It many years since Ameri 
Constantin von Sternberg, the eminent pianist, went to Von Biilow’s. and it is doubtful if Von Biillow ever com hed 
¢ ; 1s have had a ypportun t hearing this distinguishe 
New York last week to select a Knabe piano for his concert manded the variety and length of repertory. Not only has ; ; x e , ware. ae 
: , y irtist, and they w welcome her warmly to the land of her 


tour this season. His School of Music has opened aus- Madame King played over 500 times with orchestra—an 


piciously at 1120 Chestnut street unparalleled record—but 


7. 229 reached the 1,000 mark. Remember t 


Mme. Emma Suelke, the well-known local soprano, has ory, and remember that it 


begun her fall work after an absence of several months from Scarlatti to Tschaikowsky Not only does she play 


away from the city at the seashore 


+“ * * the romantic and the realistic sensational—but she has 


Mrs. Phillips-Jenkens has reopened her studio in Chest 
nut street, where she has her full quota of pupils already in 


waiting. 


Miss Jennie Foell, the brilliant young soprano, is filling 


her choir engagements. She is in one of the best choirs of dead 

the city at the Synagogue, Seventh street and Columbia ave In her playing she has ever striven tor a generous 
nue. She will appear in several important engagements eclecticism. When Bach is played, it has the Bachian at 
this season as soloist mosphere; if Chopin, then her audiences are charmed by 


=. me her poetic style; if Schumann, the keyboard is charged SSCHOOLSFACTING. 


if Liszt, then | 


Miss Catharine McGucken, the well-known contralto, has With romance and fantasy; 


her hands full in the way of engagements during the com minating 
ing season. She soon goes to Roanoke, Va., for a recital, 
and will appear in several Pennsylvania points early in the ll styles at her bidding 


season 


an orchestral tone, if needed 


Mr. and Mrs. Karl Feininger have returned from their controls the entire range ot 


summer's vacation, and resumed their professional work in mechanism unites a keen, | 


heir new studio, 2469 Broadway, near Ninety-second street. King reads Beethoven with 


They expect an exceedingly busy and successful season 


CHICAGO ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Mrs. GEORGE BENEDICT CARPENTER, Artists Esa. 


FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICAGO. 


ranges from Bach to Brahms 
all schools equally well—the 
them at her finger tips ready for performance Phere 
something uncanny in this 
certos, lantaisies, Capriccios, 


* * * lades mazurkas and miscellaneous pieces. In quantity and 


quality of repertory Julie Rivé 


and glittering, excites her auditors to overwhelm 


ing enthusisam. Technically, 


She knows no difficulties and 


crimination. She plays Tschai 


her working repertory has 


is is all from mem 


Ince Dr porales 


enururverace Chicagrusical, allege. 
list of fugues, sonatas, con College Building, 
studies, pre udes, vaises bal 2°2 Michigan Boul 


King has no rival living or 


Dr ical eld. President 
4 al 





rilliancy, fu 


LANGUAGES 






Madame King can summon 


Dr Fziegleid 
if 


command them with eas¢ Dr Louis talk “a. » 

iraws from | trument Hans von Schiller /Aiss " 

ara 8 iron ne; nstrumen P ect 
William Castle ye 





or lets plays the zephyr. She Bernhard Listemann ; rf 
dynamics 1 with suppl S Edacobso hn nhl SKE RS ‘eh 
; Di rector School ofAch . 
analytical brain. Madam Hart Conway. Di re hoo! OAc ee — — - - 
“ed aa : Laura J Tisdale, Director Dept of - —— eas 
intellectual passior and dis Eloculiorn ) 
aikowsky and the ultra mod Pupil ti steed atarytne Ghiogue mailed fer” nthe 


Genevieve Clark Wilson, Soprano, Bruno Steindel, Cellist. 

Christine Nielson Dreier, Contraito. Gien P. Hall, Tenor. 

Mrs. Clara Murray, Harpist. Allen H. Spencer, Pianist. 
Fr 


ment: 
ank King Clark, Basso. Marian Carpenter, Violinist 





MINNIE CRUDUP VESEY, 


MEZZO CONTRALTO. 
CONCERTS. {i] RECITALS. (i VOCAL TEACHER. {| COACHING 
Address: FRANK S. HANNAH, 523 Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO. 


MARY WOOD CHASE, HOLMES COWPER, Tenor, 


220 Wabash Avenue, 
PIANO VIRTUOSO. Curcaco, Itt. 


Mr. & Mrs. BICKNELL YOUNG, 


67 Kimball Hall, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








For Terms, Dates. &c., address, 


| 
FRANK S. HANNAH, Manager, | 
522 and 523 Fine Arts Building, Chicago | 


Personal address: 608 Fine Arts Building. 


ALLEN SPENCER, | Quincy Conservatory uf Music. 


PIANIST WALTER SPRY, Director. 


Concerts. Recitals All branches of Instrumental and Vocal Art. Faculty 


of eminent teachers. 
Address FRANK S. HANNAH, 








Catalogue mailed free on application. 
Fine Arts Building, Chicago. Eighth and Hampshire Streets, QUINCY, ILL. 


SOPRANO. 


Concerts, Oratorio, Song Recitals, 
Several years with J. Harry Wheeler, New 
woot later with Trabadelo ty On tour 

my 


ree years with the late Remew 
Studio: 727 Fine Aris co CHICAGO, a Miss Stein receives pupils for instruction. 


MINNIE FISH GRIFFIN, |’ 


SOPRANO. Concerts, Oratorios, Recitals. 
Nineteen appearances with CHICAGO ORCHESTRA, THEODORE THOMAS, Conductor, 


Eastern Representative: OHAS. L. YOUNG. Address Towascad Building, New York City. 
Personal Address: 4 Porty-fourth Place, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Miss Annette Jones, Piano; Miss Marian Carpenter: 
Violin; Mr. Day Wiilams, Violoncelio. 
Special Tour—Incidental Music, with readings 
by Mr. GEORGE RIDDLE. 
For Terms, Dates, &¢., address 
r) 609 Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 


ANNA GROFF BRYANT, Contralto. Ensemble or Solo. 
CHAUNCEY EARLE BRYANT, Tenor.) ORATORIO » CONCERT » RECITAL. 


Gusto PINE ARTS SUILDING, Where Mrs. BRYANT receives puplis. 


MABELLE CKAWFORD 


CONTRALTO. 
Address : FRANK S. HANNAH, 523 Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago. 

















— CONCERT | WILHELM MIDDELSCHULTE, 
oneness. Care of pS. pe Auditorium. 
sult 6, Pieno rape SIDNEY P. BIDEN, 





241. ite ol 
Wabash Ave., Bano Oratorio, Pg okey oo 
CHICAGO. lastruction, in Kimball Hall, , Chicago. a 
HELEN PAGE car Sana CLARA MURRAY, 
“i Harp Soloist and Instructor. 
Accompanist. Management: Florence Hyde Jenckes, 


Kimball Hall or 491 Dearborn Ave., Chicago. Fine Arts Building, Chicago 











FRANKLIN COLEMAN BUSH, _‘| JOSEPH VILIM, 


Concert Pianist. AMERICAN VIOLIN SCHOOL, 
Season '96-'99 with Redpath Lyceum Bureau, *Vilim Trio.” Kimball Hall, Fifth Floor 
hicago. 243 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. Send for prospectus 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY, 


JouN J. HATTSTAEDT, Director. Kimball Building, 243 Wabash Avcauc, CHICAGO, 
ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC. DRAMATIC ART. TEACHERS’ TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 

oun J. HATTSTAEDT, VICTOR GARWOOD, ALLEN | WILHELM MIDDELSCHULTE, Organ; JAN VAN 

i. SPENCER, GERTRUDE MURDOUGH, Piano; | OoRDT, Violin; ADOLPH We!piG, Composition; 

KARLETON HACKETT, NOYES B. MINER, RAGNA | JAN KALas, Violoncello and thirty other superior 

LinNE£, MABEL GOODWIN, LOUISE BLISH, Singing ; | instructors 


243 Wabash Avenue, care of American Conservatory 








Catalogue mailed free. 


GOTTSCHALK LYRIC SCHOOL, 


G. Gottachatlk, 
None mn Kimball Hall, 243-253 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 
Vocal—L. Gaston Gottschalk, Marie Delafontaine. Piano—Fredrik Nelson, Carrie Crane Beaumont 
Violin—A. Robert-Nicond, Ludwig von Fursch Piano-Organ—Francis S. Moore Dramatic— 
Wm. W. Millner, Jessie Patton Miliner Voice—Anna Spanuth, &c Normal department for 
teachers. Catalogue mailed on application. 


Just returned from 
, ml Europe, where he 
made very successful 
§ d appearances. Under 


management 


FLORENCE ee JENCKES, 641-642 Ihe Arts Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 


GLENN HALL 


Address Fred. J. Wessels, Auditoriam Tower, Chicago, lil. 
Engaged for ‘‘ Messiah,” Apollo Club, Chicago; “ Messiah,"’ Mozart Club, Pittsburg 
** Messiah,” Arion Club, Milwaukee 


WILLIAM L. TOMLINS, 


Training COurses for Teachers. 
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Public Lectures. 
Children’s Vocai Classes. 
Address: Central Music Hall, Chicago; 3 West 18th St., New York. 
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_ . [2eople. 


The Treble Club, of Houston, Tex., will resume work on 
October 5 


Miss Edith Manning is organizing a class in music at 
Ind. 


Anderson, 


A singing society is to be formed in Newark, N. J., under 


the name of the North End Choral Society. 





The members of the Binghamton Choral Club held a re- 
organization meeting September 26. 


Frank V. Steele, a teacher of the voice and a singer, has 
just taken a studio in Terre Haute, Ind. 


Frank Tunison, of Dayton, Ohio, has been engaged as 
teacher in the Springfield School of Music. 


The Saturday Musical Club, of Niles, Mich., held a spe- 
cial meeting at Mrs. W. B. Hoag’s September 21. 





C. N. Colwell has arranged a series of five or six month- 
ly organ recitals at Park Church, Grand Rapids, Mich. 





A new musical society has been proposed for Newark, 
N. J., to be under the direction of Arthur D. Woodruff. 


At the home of Mrs. Edward Root, Oneida, N. Y., 
cital was held last week by the pupils of her music class. 


a re- 


Miss Elizabeth Fraser Price, of Nashville, Tenn., has her 
studio in the Vauxhall, where she has a suite of apartments. 





Miss Ida Grant, a popular soprano soloist, of Dubuque, 
la., was engaged to sing at a big concert at Manchester on 
September 29. 


Mrs. C. S. Hardy, who has been spending the summer in 
the East, has returned to Des Moines, Ia., and resumed her 
classes in music. 

The Marysville Band, the Enid Band and the Churchhill 
Orchestra furnished the instrumental music at a recent 
concert in Enid, Okla. 


The first musical event of the season at Cedar Rapids, 
la., was the concert given last week by John Mokreish at 
the Universalist Church. 


At Blacksburg, S. C., a concert was given in September 
Prof. Emil Warth, assisted by Mr. Frank, Miss Free- 
Miss Black and Miss Dye. 


by 
man, 





The faculty of Highland Park (Des Moines, Ia.) Con- 
servatory of Music gave the quarterly concert Sepiember 17 





in the chapel of Highland Park College. The concert 
marked Mr. Nagel’s first public appearance since his coming 
to Des Moines. 





At Pottstown, Pa., a musicale was given by Mrs. M. 
Burr Casselberry, at her residence, on High street, below 
Franklin, last week. 

An artists’ concert was given at Minneapolis, Minn., on 
September 25 by Miss Verna Golden, violinist; Carlyle 
Scott, pianist, and W. S. Woodworth, baritone. 





An organ recital by Mrs. Clarence Stevens was given at 
the First Congregational Church, Ottumwa, Ia., Septem- 


ber 25. Miss Mable Dewey and James Swirles assisted. 





The Troy (N. Y.) Vocal Society at a recent meeting 
unanimously elected Christian A. Stein as director to fill 


the vacancy caused by the resignation of Clement R. Gale. 





The Choral Society, of Wilmington, N. C., which sus- 
pended business during the summer months, will begin its 
rehearsals October 1, with Mrs. George C. Royall as di- 
rector. 





Mr. and Mrs. George A. Rose gave a musicale at their 
home, Minneapolis, Minn., introducing Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
ber Hill, of New York, who intend making Minneapolis 
their home. 





The active members of the Women’s Musical Club, o 
Columbus, Ohio, were recently entertained by the new 
president, Miss Horn, at her charming home on East 
Town street. 





Ohio, Miss Hollingshead, Miss Irma 
Albert Hurd, St. Elme Le Quesne, 
Apollo Quartet gave a concert on 


At Youngstown, 
Sprowl, Frank Barrett, 
Raney Webster and the 
September 25. 





A choral society has been formed in Bucyrus, Ohio, with 
the following officers: Frank Assenheimer, treasurer; Carl 
Black, librarian; G. Goldsmith, musical director, and Eva 
Matthew, secretary. 


Miss Cora Nafe, of Michigan City, Ind., the accomplished 
soprano who has directed the Cathedral choir for some 
years past, has been employed to direct the choir of the 
Presbyterian Church. 

The Scranton Republican is publishing a series of por- 
traits of Welsh-American musicians of the present day. 
The one in the isue of September 30 was Prof. George 
Marks Evans, of Wilkesbarre. 





At the Conservatory of Music, Norfolk, Va., Miss M. 
Hofflin, Miss S. Russell, Miss Florence Butler, Mr. Koer- 
ner, A. H. Garrett and Charles Borges were the soloists at 
the recital given September 21. 


The S. C. L. S. Quartet was organized last week at Mari- 
nette, Wis. Mrs. W. C. Campbell is musical director; Mrs. 
S. J. Stewart, president and manager. The other members 
of the quartet are E. B. Lewis and P. H. Sperry. 





An organ recital was given at the First Christian Church, 
Greenville, Tex., September 21, 1899, by Mrs. Helen 
Birdella Bell, of Dallas, soprano; Mrs. Allie Beckham, of 
Miss Sara Miller, of Greenville, so- 
Professor Jacobs, of 


Greenville, soprano; 


prano; James Cole, of Dallas, basso; 





Greenville, violinist. Will A. Watkin, of Dallas, was or- 


ganist. 





Miss T. Katherine A. Palmer.has a studio in the Odd 
Fellows’ Building, Springfield, III. 





Among the musical events in Minneapolis, Minn., for 
the month of September was a piano recital in the Uni- 
tarian Church by Miss Verna Golden, and Scott 


piano, assisted by W. Scott Woodworth. 


violin, 
Carlyle, 


About twenty young ladies of the High School, Sandy 
Hill, N. Y., have organized a musical club, with the follow 
ing officers: Director, Miss Mabel C. Daggett; 
Miss Marie C. Monroe; Miss Ada Van Zandt. 


president, 
treasurer, 


Miss Pheebe Hardy, soprano; Miss Emmie Burrus, con- 
tralto; Edwin M. Shonert, and Signor Filippo Gov 
violinist, gave the program at the “solo night” 
the Atlanta Club concert 


tember 22. 


pianist, 
con 
Sep 


ernale, 


cert of (Ga.) Symphony 


the chapel of Hamline 


Miss Pearl Benham, 


A song recital 

(Minn.) University 
New York city. She was assisted in the program by James 
Ross Kerr, and Raymond Shryock, violinist, 


Minneapolis 


was given in 


last week by of 


basso, of 


Mrs. D. B. Beatty, of 317 Missouri avenue, East St. Louis, 
Ill., entertained her friends with an informal musical last 
week, piano solos being given by Mrs. C. W. Hoen, Mrs 
D. B. Beatty and Miss Odelia Godfrey, and a violin solo by 
Miss Agnes May 


Prof. Henry Miller gave a delightful recital at his home, 
319 South Fourth street, Reading, Pa., week. Rees 
and Leonard Frescoln, of Philadeiphia, guests of Professor 
Miller, and both accomplished musicians, participated in the 
entertainment, as did also Mrs. Ed. Strohecker. 


last 


A musical was given last week at the residence of Mr. 
and Mrs. William Berrett, in 122d street, New York city, 
for which Carlo Kohrssen, of New Rochelle, 
Mr. Kohrssen, who is a pianist, possesses a fine 


was engaged 
as soloist. 


technic, and entertained in a most pleasing manner. 





The Mendelssohn Club, of Waterloo, Ia., is about to com 
A meeting of the program com 
Miss Phifer, Mrs. Wilbur, 


will meet next week in the 


mence its season’s work 
mittee, composed of Mr. Pierce, 
Miss Brainerd and Mr. Madeira, 


office of Dr. J. G. Hildebrand and prepare a program for 








the year. 

The first rehearsal of the Arion Musical Society, Sey 
mour, Ia., was held last week, when the following officers 
were elected: President, Mrs. H. A. Sifton; vice-president, 
Mrs. E. E. Rogers; secretary, Miss Hannah Graves; treas 
urer, Miss Clara A. Eastman; librarian, Martha A 
Batchelor. 

The University School of Music, Ann Arbor, Mich., 
makes a special announcement in reference to Bernard 


It says he is 
but inspiring and helpful as 
He will organize an orchestra shortly after the 


Sturm, the new head of the violin department. 
not only eminent as an artist, 
a teacher. 
beginning of the year. 





The Des Moines (la.) Musical College begins the year 
Already 
more have 
Dr. 
lett has inaugurated a series of faculty and student re 


with every promise of a most successful season. 
and 


nearly 100 pupils are enrolled, as many 


written that they wil] enroll by the last of the month. 
Bart 
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REDPATH GRAND CONCERT COMPANY, 


Marte Louise Crary, Contralto. 


Marian Titus, Soprano. 


Chicago Symphony Orchestra, AvoLPx Rosensecxer, Conductor. 


E. C. Townz, Tenor. Cart Devs. Bass. 


Soloists: Mme. Ragna Linné, William H 


Heten von Fursca, Violinist. 
. Sherwood, Heinrich Meyn. 


ee ILL. 


Pate Si Koser, Pianist. 
Redpath Lyceum Bureau, Chicago and Boston. 








Address: 








ST. LOUIS ADVERTISEMENTS. 














HOMER MOORE, Baritone, 


ALEXANDER HENNEMAN, 


Vv 
OCAL CULTURE. etiedin. 


Henneman Hall, 3723 Olive St.. ST. LOUIS. 





-<tttttneenn-3723 OLIVE STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. yo 
Misses SCHAEFER anp MILLER, | “CONSTANT.” 
Ensemble Pianists, “EVERMORE.” 


3229 Pine Street, St. Louis. 


Mrs. KATE G. BROADDUS, 
Vocal Culture. 
Westmoreland Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 





Address orders to 





“ANDALUSIAN SERENADE.” 


Alfred G. Robyn’s new great successes. 
ST. LOUIS MUSIC CO., 
Pine Street, St. Loui: 
Order “Answer,” “You “Manzanills” — 
direct from us. 


PUPILS ACCEPTED. 


ORATORIO, 


MILTON B. GRIFFITH, Tenor. 


SONG RECITALS, CONCERTS. 
1100 Olive St., St. Louis. 








bHARLES GALLOWA 


CONCERT ORGANIST, 
Organ and Theory Lessons. 


ADD 
1232 Taylor Ave., 8T. LOUIS, MO. 
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or- citals which will be held in the music hall of the Y. M. C. A Carry S. Burr, Very Rev. M. C. O’Brien, Miss Alice W. Gilman, Mrs. Horace Tibbetts, 
. . . . Mrs. lia B $8, f oO. P W. B. Goodeno B. B. Thatch 
The first of the series of six recitals will be a faculty con- ve. Julie Burgess Aanie Perry, amg — 
: ’ Miss Bliss, Miss Pickering, Miss Hortense Gibson, ( P. Thomas 
bad cert by Professors Ruifrok, Heft and Hadley and the Heft ic Chin Desai. Mes, John A. Peters, Mrs. E. F. Gellison, Reel, 2. Died 
String Quartet. L. S. Bean, Miss Emma Potter, Caro M. Grey, Sud S. Taylor, 
The Misses Baldwin, Rev. E. F. Pember, F. J. Goodridge George Varney 
. Edward |. Brann, I. M. Pierce, Mrs. G. A. Grey, Mildred F. Varnum 
for Weekly informal musicales are given at the home of Miss Burdin, Mrs. F. D. Pullen, Lillian Grey, Mrs. Charles H. Wood, 
ey Mrs. May L. Banks, Pensacola, Fla. Among those who Mrs. Arthur Chapin, F. D. Parsons, Mrs. G. H. Hamlin, Mrs. M. W. Whitman 
. . : ss F o 9 has utchings r. Perc ‘ 
ott appeared at the last concert were Misses Piaggio and Bur- Miss Chapman, John L. Parker, Chas. J. Hutchings, Dr. Percy Warren 
tal M H : & ith M C W. 5. Cochrane, Dr. J. M. Prilay, Mrs. D. Hennessey, Cha |. Wardley 
7a : . . Slagee J ; 
pind - eOeee. ayes and Cressap, with ! sie sao sap as Annie T. Cancannon, Annie M. Pease, Mrs. A. R. Hopkins Mr J. S. Wheelright 
pianiste; Miss Cawthon, Professor Czeke, with piano ac Mrs. T. D. Chamberlain, S. R. Prentiss, Mrs. Lillian Hil Mrs. W. P. Wing 
companiment by Wm. C. Hooton. C. H. Cutler, F. H. Parkhurst Mrs. Frank Hinckley, G. H. Wood, 
indy Ethel G. Croker H. M. Pullen, Mrs. W. Hackett, Mrs. I r. Webn 
? Mrs. Conners, Mary A. Patten, Mrs. Hannibal Hamlin, Mrs. J. Fred Webster 
tes The Monday Musical Club, of Jerseyville, Ill., met at the Morill Currier, Cora M. Pearce, Mrs. Geo. O. Hall, O. H. Williams 
lent, home of Miss Winona Barr last week. After rendering a ~v en Currier, G. S. Pond, . k rege ee Moe Cc. P B — 
" . Jelia Connor Fz R. Peters rs. Abel unt Mr Geo ebster 
he. program the following officers were elected: President, Mrs. nw — a wo 
, , Lena Conners Louise R. Patten, Ralph Hopkins A. P. Webster 
H. S. Daniels; secretary-treasurer, Mrs. L. M. Cutting; ex- Miss Carty Chick Gertrude Plereca. Mrs. Helene Hathaway Eben C. Webster 
—_ ecutive committee—Mrs. J. M. Page, Mrs. Nellie Porter, Samuel Clark, Chas. S. Pearl, Chas. T. Hincks, Elizabeth C. Webster 
con- : ye ‘ - . = - >on 
. the Misses Bessie Van Horne and Juliet Rothwell Mrs. F. H Chase G. W. Parker, F. W. Hill, J. O. Wellman 
z0V H. C. Chapman, Mrs. J. A. Peters, Jr Bertha T. Holmes Jennie Ware, 
con A. L. Cutler, J. W. Patten Ella R. Harvey H. B. Wymar 
. . » ~ . ~ Oo 2 Miss Mary 4 utchings I R. Wigge 
Sep At Chesterfield, Ill., the Saturday Morning Musical Club F. A. Carleton Mrs. Parke, ‘ : B. H sn 
ji A , . , Ss I f L. B. Currier Mrs. F. G. Quincy Miss Hardy Mrs. J. W. Wheator 
presented a program at its regular meeting Septem per : ) Ella Connor, Mollie Robinson. Benjamin L. Hexter, Miss Anna Nea 
The composer for the day was Jensen. Miss Carrie Pitkin, Mrs. E. M. Clark, Mee MB. Rowe H. F. Hanson Mary L. Webster 
line Miss Helene Kelley, Mrs. W. G. Alexander, Prof. Wilbur Cc. W. Coffin Mrs. E. G. Rowe, S. A. Holmes, John ©. Whitney 
. . . » ° Le urle ? } } 
ol McColl, Miss Margie Chapin, Mrs. W. G. Alexander, Miss Mary Crest mal Bowe, Soak aos - , ’. W 
’ > . 7m ; : - . E. A. Cummings, Ida R. Robinson ran ight rs son, 
mes Minnie Alice Tuck and Miss Nella Rogers were the soloists Addie Cutles Seca Sinai J.  Melecs Ot. Bieta 
ot --- F. W. Cram, R. B. Robinson Mrs. I B. Hibbard, 
: a : H. M. Church, Mrs. A. M. Robinson 
The Pennsylvania College of Music, Meadville, Pa., has Maud H. Churct Mrs. D. A. Robinson D l 1 wit I Hayw 1 Pian 
f ; irin th autumn anc inter the Z ood ano 
moved to what was formerly the Chautauquan Building, Abbie Cooper B. C. Reyno'ds, tte 2 = ‘ 
‘ ° " School. o diso iz ill gi number of musical 
uis, corner of Centre street and Park avenue, which has been Ciara Cooper Mary E. Rines School, of Madison, Wis., will give a numb oe 
rs s ds rs r icker citals and lectures mong thos ho are announces ) 
last refitted and decorated throughout. Mr. Comstock is the “ " yes tee ~: - Y oe uls ar . ire Am = c 7 i ant . . 1 te 
. : : . “ mma L uren rs osco Rollins Z ar are S ‘ o oO rd Ils. Frank La Fo : 
irs musical director. Miss Gertrude Merchant, Miss Krick Cari P. Dennett ie See OE Oe ‘Pps ~ , iss, Haywood, Hows ; | ~y , rs 
: ‘ . . " ‘ enediire : ~~ and Maurice Aronson, all assistants of opold Godowsky 
» by Miss Graham, Miss Iona Woodcock, Miss Edsall, F. B Mrs. E. C. Dow, Caldwell Swett, se “pia _— ” ” P ¥ g . 
; hi r. onservato of <} obert teve 
Nichols and Lewis L. Lord, Jr., are teachers Miss Dow, Miss Maria F. Smith re the Chicago Conservatory of en Robert sents 
Mrs. W. P. Dickey Mrs. C. P. Stetson already known in Madison, will also be heard durng the 
Mrs. Annie Dennett, Mrs. Wm. Strickland season 
ae ° > Mrs. Milton Daggett, Mrs. F. Strickland 
— This is the patron list for the Maine Music Festival to “ae ee ity eetiarel 
ees ’ ' o rank Stewa 
; r be held in Bangor during the first week in October: Mrs. A. E. Emery F. A. Steward The Philharmonic Society, Johnstown’s (Pa.) new mu 
so , ‘ S . : “4 : 
a Mrs. W. B. Ayer W. P. Hubbard Mrs. J. H. Eldridge . ‘' awyes sical organization, was formally organized last evening in 
. s 7 _ Ss z 7 Mrs. ( A. Emerson rs m. Smit! —_ - o- _ 
- H - Se a H - _— vi m Eng yy Mary Steven the rooms of Rowe College, and the following officers were 
ndrews, iss nds ’ aoa &* . ’ *» . . 
F. R. Atwood Dr. A. W. Harris E. M. Esterbrook, Geo. W. Smit! chosen to serve for a year: D. I. Rowe, president; David EF 
Blecsy Asnclé Mies Loulee Haseltine Myra Ellis, Francis A. Stetson James, first vice-president ; George Wild, second vice-presi 
Mr Miss Annie Ayer Cornelia B. Hilliard, Miss Annie Ervin, Mrs. S. Strickland dent : Joseph H. Werry. secretary: Ik seph Reese. treasurer 
war. ; , " Mice Dashes Mrs. W. D. Stewart : : : pte: 
ity Mrs. Wm. Alden Rev. Geo. B. Tisley Ir Barker Emery r . tewart Mre. G. W. Moses. Thomas EF. Reynolds. FE. B. Eatwisle 
y, Priscilla Alden Mrs. Chas. Jones, W. W. Emerson D. A. Sargent, , | > ’ > 
ged Samuel Adams, Mrs. Storer W. Jones Mrs. C. ¢ Emerson Mrs. Paul Seavey W. K. Endsley and Frank H. Roberts, executive commit 
fine Miss Boardman Mrs. N. M. Jones, Mary A. Eaton, Mrs. W. F. Sheppard tee J a¢ pl r. Reese Arthur Scheffer and R. G. Stokes 
Mrs. J. G. Blake Mrs. H. T. Jones, Mrs. Ge W. Field Harold J. Sawyer music committee: Thomas E. Morgan, conductor 
Charies Bailey Dr. H. F. Jewell h. E. Farrington Joseph R. Shaw 
Mrs. Fred W. Bean E. F. Kelley H. N. Fairbanks J. A. Stearns 
Mrs. Jas. C. Buzzeh Miss A. M. Kimball Mrs. G. B. Freeland Mrs. F M. Shew At a meeting of the directors of the Louisville (Ky.) 
ym Mrs. Geo. W. E. Barrows Mabel E. Knight C. ©. Farrington, L. F. Stearns, Mus Festival few days ag ficers were elected for th 
ym W. E. Brown Mrs. Chas. Leavitt Sar I Field, Frank Strickland sel eee ia ‘a = = oo es ~~ 
z iy gg Cini © ted wg eg a yar ensuing year. President, Morris C. Belknap; first vice 
th ; Ww. I. Brown, Mrs. H. W. Leighton Lydia Fifiela, Prof. John S. Sewal president, R. W. Bernheim; second vice-president, Charles 
1€ : . . . es a , : 
f F. O. Beal, I. N. V. Lane, Dr. W. E. Fellows Miss Nettie Staples [. Strader; secretary and treasurer, Andrew J. Broadus 
or oF . has yon ! ‘inso R. W. Smpson , ' . 
Mies Deyuten moe, Clee. Logos © Fam , C. H. Schackleton was chosen musical director and was 
G. F. Bryant, Ellen S. Littlefiela Mrs. T A. Fischer, Jas. ¢ Stodder . . : 
. £: teas E. F. Lewis Mrs. W. O. Fuller Robust Sauter. instructed to go to Worcester, Mass., and attend the music 
G. M. Brown. r L. McCurdy M. C. Fernald, J. F. Smith, festival that began there S« pte mber 26, to confer with the 
ey Dr. Bryant, E. N. Mayo, Elizabeth S. Firth, I. K. Stetson leading artists that will take part i the festival, in order 
ers Harriet Burr. r. J. Murphy H. E. Foss, Mrs Edward Stets n to secure the best talent for the festival that will be given 
nt Carry I. Blake, Miss Inez Merril _ < Freeman, Chas. P. Stanford | a M 
, - * . T 0 s t nN t r 
Ti Dr. J. M. Blaisdell D. W. Maxfield, Miss Kate Gilman, F. V. Strickland, . eee Swe aaew 
as Chas. E. Bliss, Fred Maxfield, Mrs. Ellen M. Godfrey, Ezra L. Sterns, —-— 
A N. W. Bond P. McConville Rev. H. L. Griffin Miss Stearns, = 
Warren A. Boynton Gertrude Merrill, Abbie N. Garland, Frank Todd, The Wi mington ( Del.) Musical A iaton, which has 
Mrs. P. M. Blake Mrs. Miller, P. H. Gillin Mrs. Arad Thompson had two years of successful existence, will hold its annual 
Mrs. S. D. Benson Mrs. W. A. Miller, Mrs. Ira B. Gardiner, Mrs. G. S. Thatcher, meeting at 8 15 o'clock Monday night, October 2, to begin 
h., Harriet Bailey, Anna McSkimmon, Marion Gould, Ss. M ‘ie its third year’s work At this meeting officers will be 
T. D. Bailey Re Mr. Nelson Mrs. Mosses Giddings Mrs os ewksbury, on . 
ird , ‘ elected The following now constitute the management 
{ Res ss Elizabet! J 5 veorge Gouk W . Thursto oo ’ 
vs H. M tean M Elizabe Nove ( rge Gould, I Tt ar n, President. Hon. A. M. Waddell: 1 sectieale 00 cs 
Mrs. Levi Bradley E. B. Nealley, Mrs. Charles Green Louise B. Thompson, resident uN ace vice-president, MISS “Anmic 
as . M. Bright Mrs. Geo. H. Oakes, Miss M. K. Gould, Mattie L. Trask, Hart; secretary and treasurer, James Reilly; musical d 
gnt, d 
-he —— a a mn nn : 
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rector, E: H. Munson; accompanist, A. H. Yopp; executive 
committee, Captain James I. Metts and Messrs. John W. 
Reilly and A. S. Holden; music committee, Mrs. A. M. 
Waddell, Mrs. A. M. Waddell, Jr., and E. H. Munson. 


C. Hickenlooper, of Galveston, Tex., is organizing a Texas 
artists’ league, to be composed of the best musicians in the 
State. Mr. Hickenlooper believes that there is plenty of 
musical talent within the borders of Texas. A Texas music 
teachers’ league has also been organized, having for its ob- 
ject the protection of the profession of music in Texas from 
charlatans and the raising of the standard of excellence to 
The letter 


which is being sent to all the music teachers in the State is 


a degree more worthy of the work in music. 


signed by Mrs. Geo. England, president, Galveston, Tex., 
and C 
Galveston, Tex 
in singing on October 1 at Rosenberg Hall 


Hickenlooper, temporary secretary and treasurer, 
Mrs. George England will begin her classes 


Music teachers in Nashville, Tenn., who have returned to 
Miss Geary, 144 Spruce 
street; Miss Vesey, in the French Building: Mrs. M. L. 
Winfield, of New Orleans, who will arrive there October 
1 and will open a studio in the French Building; Miss Mc- 
Clure, in the French Building; Miss Hattie Cartwright, in 
the French Building; Mrs. Randle, at Ward Seminary; 
Miss Kate McCandless, at Belmont College; Miss Susie 
O’Bryan, in the French Building; Mrs. Ransom, in the 
French Building; Mrs. Woodall, in the French Building; 
Miss Annie Rowen, in the French Building; Miss Cor- 
nelia Dismukes, at her home on West End avenue; Miss 
Roberta Seawell, in the Vauxhall; Mr. and Mrs. Frederic 
Emerson Farrar, at 157 North Spruce street; Miss Mary 
Lee Leftwich, in the Vauxhall; Miss Omagh Armstrong, 
in the French Building, and Prof. J. Hough Guest, in the 
French Building. 


their studios for the season are: 


Cecilia Rosa. 

This is the stage name of the latest 
donna, Rosa Cecilia Shay, of Cincinnati 
brilliant début at La Scala, Milan, last June, singing the 
dramatic score of “Samson et Delilah,” by Saint-Saéns. 
Her voice is a dramatic soprano—powerful and yet melo- 
dious. She reaches high C with ease. It was a distin- 
guished honor for her to be selected by Corti, one of the 


American prima 
She made a most 


oldest of European impresarios, for the royal carnival sea- 
son at Trieste. She will sing at the Communale Theatre of 
that ancient city, and be heard in such operas as “Gia- 
conda,” “Tristan and Isolde,” “Huguenots” and probably 
“Lohengrin.” Miss Shay will return to this country early 
in May and efforts are being made by her friends to have a 
glorious reception in store for her. Two operas are being 
written for her by two eminent American composers. 

Miss Shay received her vocal training entirely from Sig- 
norina Tecla Vigna, of Cincinnati, until she went abroad 
about two years ago, when she continued her studies under 
the elder Leoni at the Conservatory of Milan 

She is the daughter of Thomas Shay. the distinguished 
lawyer, of Cincinnati 

During her stay abroad Miss Shay is accompanied by her 
mother, Mrs. Thomas Shay. 

Harry Parker Robinson, who is to be heard this season 
in concerts under Charles L. Young’s direction, is popular- 
izing a selection which many baritones should add to their 
repertories. It is entitled “I Wish to Tune My Quivering 
Lyre.” and is the work of G. F. Cobb. It is the translation 
from the Greek of “Anacreon.”’ by Lord Bvron. and is stir- 
ring. Mr. Robinson will sing it at a concert at East Orange 
October 18, at which Katherine Bloodgood will also be one 


of the soloists. 


= * 
Pupils in Dresden. 
The only teacher of the Leschetizky Method in Dresden ; able 


also to instruct in English, French or German; will receive 
a limited number of earnest pupils 


ADDRESS— 
Piano School for the Leschetizky Method, 
ee... Prager Strasse, 25'. 


DUDLEY BUCK coe 


Instruction in Organ. ing at Carnegie Hall. 
All Theoretical Branches and Orchestration, 
Also Vocal Interpretation. Address for appointment, 


34 SIDNEY PLACE, BROOKLYN. 





Having severed his con- 
nection withthe Metropol- 
itan College of Music, New 
York City, will confine 
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Mrs. Fisk at Norwalk. 


HE program of the recital given by Mrs. Fisk, as- 

sisted by Miss Sally Betts, in Norwalk, Conn., for the 

benefit of the Norwalk Hospital, was published in last 
week’s issue of THE Musicat Courier. 

This recital took place on Wednesday evening, Septem- 
ber 27, at the First Congregational Church. The singer was 
in splendid voice, adapting herself instantly to four very 
different and difficult, in point of interpretation, Schumann 
songs. Schumann seems to afford intelligent singers an 
ideal opportunity for original readings. His subtlety, ro- 
mance and abiding pathos make of his works vehicles in 
which singers can portray just exactly the quantity and 
quality of musical and poetical ability with which nature 
has been kind enough to endow them. The “Friihlings- 
nacht,”’ could have been more thoroughly assimilated, and 
possibly the psychology of “Der Nussbaum” better indi- 
cated. 

“Die Lotosblume” was given with a warmth and under- 
standing which were a decided relief from the almost stoical 
treatment it too often receives by the average artist. THE 
MusicaL Courrier sent a representative to Norwalk, be- 
cause it felt that this recital would open the season felicit- 
ously, and this proved to be a conservative truth. For the 
benefit of those who did not see the program we reproduce 
It: 


Der Nusshaum........ , paid ie etadio wtikakacanen Schumann 
Die Lotosblume..... .. Schumann 
Frihlingsnacht .. Schumann 
ida pa kco dd dnwéwhweokeuss rede bkbere wed .. Schumann 
Come Raggio di Sol ..Old Italian 
Viens Aurore. Jlstdsd sine rescdiccovonvedsvetedemiesadat Old French 
Come and Trip It.. . cdeudideetaaes+nuianane ..Old Dance 
Blow, Blow, Thou Winter Wind (Old English)......... Dr. Arne 
The Lass with the Delicate Air (Old English)......... .Dr. Arne 
In Questa Tomba..... eees peuvesbceatdesea Beethoven 
Willst du Dein Herz tie : nteedse sdsesaee Bach 
Sandmaenche= .. Brahms 
Who Is Sylvia? .. Schubert 
To a Rose... Hastings 
ge eee Hastings 
The Red, Red Rose.. Hastings 
Rock-a-Bye, Dearie. .. Brewer 
The Auld Plaid Shaw! .. Haynes 


Three arias from “Samson and Deliah,” by request 


Fair Spring Is Returning ....-Saint-Saéns 
O, Love, of Thy Help! steels ; ‘ : Saint-Saéns 
Softly Awakes My Heart jrinvednnaccentinvtempsiass .Saint-Saéns 

After the dainty “Folksliedchen” came the Italian gem, 
“Come Raggio di Sol.” which was given with breadth. 
power, and still left the impression of an inexhaustible re 


The sustained tones were like an organ, sol- 


serve force. 
emn, impressive and rich in feeling and coloring. It was 
The Old English selections 


Arne were well chosen and each was given justly 


a remarkable piece of work 
by Dr 
and adequately, although in the “Blew. Blow. Thou Winter 
Wind.” a greater breadth could have been observed 

The next group contained four of the most perfect songs 
ever written, and they were in delightful contrast to each 
other. The Beethoven number is peculiarly adapted to 
Mrs. Fisk’s voice, both in music and text; it was enveloped 
in a dark cloud and left the audience in a willing frame of 
mind to be enthused by Bach’s “Willst Du Dein Herz Mir 
Schenken.” This song calls for a very thorough under 
standing of classical singing: the execution, accent. phrasing 
and rhvthm can easily be spoiled. But here. as in the two 
succeeding numbers, Mrs. Fisk reminded the writer more 
of Mme. Blanche Marchesi than anvone else has done. They 
were sting understandingly. and this leaves nothing more to 
be said 

The next group was charming. but on the licht order 
The songs bv Hastings are narticularlvy meritorious: that 
entitled “Fair Helen” can be placed without detriment to 
itself by wav of comnarison on anv recital program 

This closing section included the three arins from Saint- 


Saéns’ “Samson and Delilah.” In the wish to avoid ful 





Address : 


some praise, the unpleasant use of glowing adjectives, the 
unfortunate critic is nonplussed, for the reading of these 
three arias was simply the work of genius. In hearing 
them to this advantage, one can understand why Mrs. Fisk 
as Delilah created such a furore in London. With her it 
seems to be a direct inspiration; not only is it suited to her 
large, expressive voice, which admits of the treatment of 
tender themes and pianissimo passages, but the singer has 
worked the entire mental processes of Delilah out to such 
a nicety that in singing her arias she simply holds her au- 
dience. 

The pleasure of this recital was doubled by the accom 
paniments of Miss Sally Betts. There are many men and 
women who have taken to the concert stage as accompan- 
ists and who draw large remunerations who cannot com- 
pare with this pupil of Mason’s. She plays with carefully 
studied rhythmic and interpretative effects. Indeed, it is 
almost a matter of chiaroscuro with her. Her work in 
“Come Raggio Di Sol” and the arias was remarkable. 

A more charming, refined, intellectual and emotionally 
satisfying concert is seldom heard, and it is to be hoped that 
it will be repeated in New York by Mrs. Fisk, always with 
Miss Betts at the piano. 

Mrs. Fisk has returned to New York to attend to her 
choir duties and fill her engagements 


The Philharmonic Society. 

The prospectus of the Philharmonic Society, eight con 
certs and eight public rehearsals for the coming season, on 
the following dates: Public rehearsals, the afternoons of 
November 17, December 8, January 5, January 26, Feb 
ruary 16, March 9, March 23 and April 6. The concerts 
will follow as usual on the evenings after the rehearsals 

he soloists for the first four concerts will be Alexander 
Petschnikoff, Mark Hambourg, Leonora Jackson and Er 
nestine Schumann-Heink. The symphonies which will be 
played are Brahms’ No. 4, E minor; Mendelssohn’s No. 3 
A minor, “Scotch”: Schumann’s No. 3, A minor: Bee 
thoven’s No. 4, B flat minor, and No. 9, D minor, “Cho 
Dvorak’s No. 4, G 
minor, and Schubert's 


ral”; Mozart’s C major, “Jupiter”: 
major; Tschaikowsky’s No. 5, E 
“Unfinished.” The only novelty is Humperdinck’s “Moor 
ish Rhapsody.” 


Achille Alberti. 


Achille Alberti, the baritone. whose interests in America 
are being looked after by Manager Charles L. Young. is 
just now engaged in operatic representations in the City of 
Mexico. Fl Popular, the leading journal of that city, con 
tained September 20 a lengthy review of the opening per 
formance, in the course of which it said: 

“Alberti, the excellent Alberti. the majestic artist. finished 
in every sense of the term, characterized the elegant dip 
lomat, De Sireaux. No detail escaped the exquisite talent 
of this artist, who iriterprets with true genius all the per 
sonages. The delicate taste with which he 
beautiful Russian song brought forth the first enthusiastic 


interpreted the 
demonstration with which began the triumph of the opera.” 


Miss Rose Ettinger. the young coloratura soprano, who 
fresh from her European successes, will make an American 
tour this season under Charles L. Young’s management. is 
said by leading critics to actually astonish her hearers by her 
florid singing. The Liverpool Mercury, in the course of a 
very eulogistic notice of her performances, says: “Miss Et 
tinger’s voice is replete with brightness and purity. with ac 
curacy of intonation. and the ladv possesses a singularly agile 
neatness of vocalization.’ Discussing Miss Ettinger’s 
range. the Liverpool Courier records that in an aria from 
“La Rue” she easilv sustained the high F. and in a Rossini 


excerpt reached a note higher 
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86 Grew Roap, Roszepare, Tororto, ; 
September 29, 18909. 


HE concert season in this city will open on the evening 

of October 4, when the Kneise! Quartet will play in 

Association Hall. This event is under the patronage of the 

Women’s Chamber Music Association, which has prevailed 
upon two members of the quartet to appear as soloists 


* * * 


For the purpose of displaying Tissot’s famous pictures 
Massey Music Hall has this week been temporarily con- 
verted into an art gallery. 


* * * 


At the annual meeting and rehearsal of the Toronto Male 
Chorus Club, which was held on Monday evening last in 
the Toronto Conservatory of Music Hall, the following 
resolution was unanimously adopted : 

“The members of the Toronto Male Chorus Club at the 
opening meeting of the season 1899-1900 desire to express 
in the strongest possible terms their appreciation of the mu- 
sical ability, tact and courtesy of their conductor, J. D. A. 
Tripp, and at the same time to acknowledge the great pleas- 
ure and benefit derived from the weekly club meetings, and 
to assure him of their loyal support in all the work of the 
present season.” 

The treasurer’s report, a very satisfactory one, was read, 
and the election of officers resulted as follows: President, 
W. H. Brouse; first vice-president, R. S. Gourlay; second 
vice-president, Thomas Bilton; honorary secretary, E. P. 
3eatty; honorary assistant secretary, W. E. Harper; hon 
orary treasurer, Walter Gow; honorary assistant treasurer, 
John C. Wedd; committee—W. H. Blake, J. Hayden 
Horsey, Charles A. Ross, R. H. Greene, Oscar C. Wen- 
bourne, J. Fraser Macdonald, W. Murray Alexander, A. J 
Hughes; auditors—E. A. Campbell, F. G. Ramsden. 


*> * * 


On September 18 many thousands of citizens assembled 
to witness the formal opening of Toronto’s new and pala- 
tial City Hall. In the evening the Grenadiers’ Band and 
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also the Queen’s Own Band played on the main floor of 
the building, while Glionna’s Orchestra was stationed in a 
corner of the upper corridor 

In two of the chief court rooms concerts were given, and 
in these Miss Beverley Robinson, soprano; Miss H. Edythe 
Hill, contralto; Harold Jarvis, tenor, and Frank Smith, 


violinist (of Chicago), participated 


- * * 


In St. James’ Cathedral at a recent marriage—that 
of Gerald FitzGibbon, son of Lord Justice FitzGibbon, of 
Dublin, to Miss Ethel White, of this city—Dr. Albert Ham 
presided at the beautiful organ in the chancel, where he 
played and conducted in a manner both dignified and mu- 
sicianly. The “Lohengrin” bridal chorus was dispensed 
with, an innovation which was not unwelcome, and a por- 
tion of the service was choral. Among the choir boys 


could be seen Cyril, the organist’s eldest son 


* * * 


Florence M. Glover, soprano, returned to New York on 
September 21, and will make her first appearance with Gil- 
more’s Band on the evening of October 1, in the Broadway 
Theatre. Her many friends wish the young Canadian 
singer every success 


I. E. Suckling, manager of Massey Music Hall, left yes- 
terday for Montreal, where he will spend several days 


* » > 


The Toronto World, in commenting upon Miss H. 
Edythe Hill’s singing at the City Hall on September 18, 
says: 

“Miss H. Edythe Hill, who possesses a rich, clear con- 
well ‘Leave Me Not,’ 
‘Springtide,’ ‘A Creole Love Song,’ and, for an encore, 


tralto voice, sang exceedingly 
‘Annie Laurie.’ Miss Hill, by special request, also sang 
for His Worship, the Mayor, who was not present at the 
early part of the evening.” 

Miss Hill is one of the many graduates whom the To- 
ronto Conservatory of Music is glad to claim. 


* . 7 


Miss Ida L. Jane, another graduate of the conservatory, 
took charge of A. S. Vogt’s organ during his absence this 
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summer. Her services are highly commended by both 
congregation and choir. 
* 





A special dispatch from Montreal contains this interest- 
ing news : 
Music at Royat Victoria COLLEGE 
“MONTREAL, September 24—An important announce 
ment is made in connection with the Royal Victoria Col 
lege for Women, which, through the generosity of Lord 


Mount Royal, has just been added to McGill University 


A department of music has been instituted, and Miss Clara 
LeChenestein, of the Charlotte Square Institute, Edin- 
burgh, has been appointed head of the department. Miss 
LeChenestein is a Hungarian, and has had a brilliant ca 
reer. She will arrive in Canad in about a fortnight, and 
at once enter upon her duties.”—Special to the Mail and 
May HAMILTON 


Empire. 





Boston Music Notes. 


BosTon, Mass., September 30, 1500 


ISS MARY PARKER MITCHELL will substitute at 

Trinity Church during the month of October while 

Miss Muriel Palmer, the contralto, is away. Dr. Horatio 

W. Parker, the organist, resumes his position on Sunday 

The other members of the quartet—Mrs. Follett, Frederick 
Smith and Arthur Beresford—have already returned 

Miss Clara E. Munger and Miss Priscilla White have 
taken apartments at the Nottingham for the winter. 

H. S. Wilder, director of the Virgil Clavier School, at 
355 Boylston street, has returned to the city, and there 1s 
every indication that the season will be an unusuaily suc 
cessful one. In addition to his regular teaching Mr. Wilder 
has charge of Mr. Virgil's classes at the New England Con 
servatory of Music on Wednesdays and Saturdays. 

A reception was given September 22 by Miss Mary L 
Regal at her music rooms in Springfield to a number of 
musical people in this city, to afford an opportunity to see 
the Steinertone. 

The musical numbers for the Choir Journal consist of a 
very original setting of the well-known hymn, “Saviour, 
Source of Every Blessing,’’ by Goold, and an arrangement 
of the Lord’s Prayer by Holz 

Arthur Beresford will sing in Toronto October 24 

Miss Ruby Cutter, soprano; Miss Marie Luchini, con 
tralto; Herbert Johnson, tenor; Arthur Beresford, basso; 
Miss Edna Sutherland, reader, and Norman McLeod, ac- 
companist, will give a concert in Warren, Mass., on De 
cember 11. 

Arthur L. Towne, organist of the First Congregational 
Church, Waterbury, Conn., has just given the first of a 
series of organ recitals, assisted by Miss Agnes B. Forbes, 
soprano, of New York. 

At the Central Baptist Church, Tiverton, a musicale was 
given by James D. D. Comey, organist of the First Baptist 
Church of Fall River, and Charles F. Chadwick, of New 
Bedford. 

The Pittsfield Musical Club has in preparation the pro 
duction of “In a Persian Garden.” 

A musical was given in South Yarmouth on Sunday 
Among those who gave their services were Mr. and Mrs 
Joshua F. Crowell, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. N. Stetson, Misses 
Violet Abrams, Ina F. Nickerson, Maud Allen, Misses Liz 
zie and Frances Stetson and Prof. S. J. McWatters. Mrs 
A. C. White, the church organist, presided at the organ 

In accordance with its announced policy of returning to 
strictly oratorio work, the Handel and Haydn Society 
during the coming season, will give three standard favorite 
oratorios, “The Messiah,” Christmas eve and Christmas 
night; “Judas Maccabzus,” February 25, and “Elijah,” 
Easter Sunday. 

“The Messiah” and “Elijah” receive such frequent per 
formance that they need no mention. “Judas Maccabzxus’ 
is given less frequently, perhaps, than it deserves. It has 
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not been produced in Boston for several years. It is a 
work abounding in brilliant passages, and is full of interest 
throughout. 

These oratorios will give the new conductor, Emil Mol- 
lenhauer, an excellent opportunity, for although they are 
well known to most of the chorus, they are also so well 
known to the public that the latter demands almost fault- 
less performances. It is confidently expected that the 
standard will be raised during the coming season. The 
chorus will be augmented to its former size, and will again 
become in fact “the great chorus of the country.” 

A larger number of people than usual attended the auc- 
tion sale of Symphony Orchestra rehearsal seats. The 
highest premium paid for any seat was $135, for a location 
in row N, near the centre of the hall. In this section there 
were several bids over $100. B. J. Lang, F. F. Bullard, 
Alexander Steinert, E. M. Farnsworth, H. E. Raymond, 
Mrs. Walter Jackson and Mrs. S. B. Field were among the 
bidders. Approximate reports are to the effect that the 
aggregate sale is from one-third to one-half larger than 
that of last year. The rear seats on the floor have main- 
tained this percentage of increase, but the highest bids, 
which were in the neighborhood of $150, have been far 
lower than last year, when some very high bidding was 
done, one seat bringing $325. 

Under the direction of Miss Martha Miner, of New 
York, the arrangements for the two musicales to be given 
at the residence of Dr. and Mrs. Clitus S. Hoag, Bridge- 
port, Conn., have been completed, and they will take place 
on the evenings of October 11 and 25. The entertainments 
will be under the patronage of Mrs. Henry Sanford, Mrs. 
Henry Glover, Mrs. Charles Clucas, Mrs. W. H. Lewis, 
Mrs. C. E. Hull, Mrs. Edward Harral, Mrs. S. J. Bartram, 
Mrs Jonathan Thorne, Mrs. G. W. Latham, Mrs. H. F. 
Greenman, Mrs. C. W. Wood, Mrs. W. D. Bishop, Jr., 
Mrs. W. R. Briggs and Mrs. C. S. Hoag. The program 
for the first recital, on the evening of October 11, is as 
Miss Martha Miner, soprano; Mr. Langley, bari- 
tone, of St. Bartholomew’s; Hobart Smock, tenor; Hans 
Kronold, ’cellist; Mrs. Abell, pianist; Mr. Abell, violinist. 
On the evening of the 25th “A Persian Garden” will be 
rendered by Miss Martha Miner, soprano; Mr. McKenzie 
Gordon, Mrs. Mumiret, contralto; Mr. Baernstein, 
basso. 

There was a concert in Lorimer Hall, Tremont Temple, 
on Friday evening, by thir.y members of the St. Petersburg 
Symphony Orchestra, Max Bachmann, conductor. 

Homer A. Norris has returned to his studio in Pierce 
Building for the season. 

Miss M. B. Hartwell, who passed the summer season at 
West Chop, Martha’s Vineyard, is at Hotel Oxford, where 
she will receive pupils for piano instruction. She will also 
conduct two classes in the study of the Fletcher method. 

The Apollo Club began their rehearsals this week with 
B. J. Lang as conductor. The programs for the season 
have not yet been announced. 

Frank Morse has been elected director of the Bay View 
Summer University Conservatory, Bay View, Mich., for 
next summer. 

The Oxford Musical Club, of Beverly, starts out Monday 
on a long tour of the Southern and Western States. This 
club is composed of five gentlemen who play 100 different 
instruments. 

The management of Pullen’s Orchestra, of Bangor, an- 
nounces the fourth season of local symphony concerts in 
that city. Six concerts will be given, the first to take place 
early in November. 

Mrs. Thos. Goggan and the Misses Goggan, of Galves- 
ton, Tex., are in Boston, Mass. Miss Eileen Goggan is 
to study voice culture with Etta Edwards, and Miss Gog- 
gan will study French at the conservatory. 

Miss Genevieve Bisbee gave an “Afternoon of Music” 


follows: 


tenor; 






at New Britain, Conn., assisted by the well-known bari- 
tone, M. Armand Lecomte. 

It is stated that Emory P. Russell, teacher of music in 
the public schools of Providence, R. I., is to have charge 
of the chapel music at Brown University this year. 

On Monday evening last the St. Cecilia Quartet, of 
Worcester, gave a recital at the Casino Theatre of “In a 
Persian Garden.” The quartet consisted of Miss Mary 
Genevieve Curley, Miss Llla Kay Martland, J. Frank Al- 
bro and Augustus Hazard Swan. William R. Boone was 
the accompanist and Miss Marion Gertrude Dowling the 
pianist. 

At the auction yesterday of season tickets for the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra concerts this winter $64,000 was 
taken, more than 30 per cent. in excess of the proceeds 
last year. The increase was not due to the size of tne pre- 
miums, $150 being the largest premium, against $300 fast 
year, but to the freer sale of seats. 


WORCESTER MUSIC FESTIVAL . 


Among the music critics who were present at the 
Worcester Music Festival were James G. Huneker, of Tue 
MusicaL Courier; Philip Hale, of the Boston Journal; 
Benjamin E. Wolff, of the Boston Herald; Mr. Greenough, 
of the Boston Transcript; F. E. Regal, of the Springfield 
Republican; Mr. Brown, of the Providence Journal; Mr. 
Flanagan, of the Syracuse Standard, and Frederick Burton. 

The Friday Morning Club gave a reception to the festival 
singers Thursday afternoon. The attendance was large, 
and the singers present were compelled to respond to fre- 
quent encores. Among those who sang were George Ham- 
lin, W. Theo. Van Yorx, Miss Grace Preston and Miss 
were D. 


Voigt. Among other musical people present 

Ffrangcon-Davies, Miss Florence, Mrs. Chadwick, wife of 
the composer; Frederick Burton, the music critic; Henry 
Wolfsohn, Mrs. Carrie King Hunt and Mrs. H. F. A. 


Schmidt were on the committee of decorations, Miss Bacon 
and Miss Morse received the guests, and Mrs. Henry F. 
Harris and Miss Pratt served at the tables. 

Mr. Broadhurst, president of the Louisville (Ky.) music 
festival, and Mr. Shackleton, the conductor, attended the 
festival. 

Mr. and Mrs. C. A. Richardson gave a small reception 
at their home, 18 Woodland street, Wednesday evening in 
honor of their guests, Mr. and Mrs. Gwilym Miles. 

Prof. Charles H. Farnsworth, who is at the head of the 
music department of the Colorado State University, at 
Boulder, Col., was one of the visitors at the festival. 

Evan Williams sings the same role in “The Creation” 
next week at the Burlington (Vt.) Festival as he did on 
Tuesday evening in Worcester. 

Miss Aagot Lunde was in good voice at the Friday Morn- 
ing Club reception on Thursday. She anticipates a busy 
winter with song recitals and concerts in many of the large 
Western cities. Miss Lunde is singing solos at the Arling- 
ton Street Church in Boston. Since she returned from Nor- 
way, where she worked with Grieg, last summer, this com- 
had a prominent place on her programs. 
those attending the festival from Nova Scotia 
were Mr. and Mrs. Roy Williams, Mr. and Mrs. R. W. 
Williams, Miss Williams, Shenton Allen and Miss Allen 
and Miss Joanna Gardner, of Yarmouth; Miss Ida Locke 
and party from Lockeport. 

Saturday evening Miss Arthur M. Stone gave a small 
informal reception for Miss Florence. Only the festival 
board of government, the family friends of Miss Florence 
and her most intimate Worcester acquaintances were 
present. 

Mr. and Mrs. Victor Thrane, of New York, were present 
during the festival. 

A party of Miss Voigt’s friends from Covington, Ky., 
_Wwere ir in attendance at several of the concerts. 
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CINCINNATI, September 30, 1899. 


HIS appears to be about the dullest time—at the begin- 
ning of the musical season. There is literally nothing 
going on. Everything is prospective. The music schools 
have begun the academic year with a fair contingent of 
pupils, and there is the usual exaggeration about the num- 
ber they have enrolled. But nobody takes umbrage at that. 
Everybody takes the statements cum grano salis. Prospects 
are, however, bright for larger classes. 

The Conservatory of Music announces a series of nine 
historical and international recitals of sonatas and duets for 
piano and violin to be given during the season by Theodor 
Bohlmann, pianist, and the Chevalier Pier A. Tirindelli, 
violinist, the first recital to be devoted to Handel, Bach, 
Haydn, Mozart; the second to Beethoven; the third, “a 
Schubert evening;” the fourth, a Hauptmann-Schumann 
evening; the fifth, a Brahms evening; the sixth, devoted to 
Scandinavian music, with Gade, Grieg and Sinding as rep 
resentatives ; the seventh, a Franco-Italian evening, devoted 
to Faure, Godard, Busoni, Bazzini; the eighth, Slavonic 
evening, devoted to Dvorak, Smetana, Tschaikowsky; the 
ninth evening to be devoted to the new German and young 
American school. 

o . . 
who is spending the last days of 
will resume his work in the 


Frederic Shailer Evans, 
his vacation in New York city, 
Conservatory, October 2 

* * * 

The concert season of the Conservatory of Music will be 
opened with a chamber concert Theodor 
Bohlmann is arranging the program 


of novelties 


* * * 


Eduard Ebert-Buchheim, the has resumed his 
teaching at his studio in Levassor Hall. Mr. Buchheim has 
quite a large class, and teaches besides in some of the su 
He will give a series of recitals in one of 
A musician of Mr. Buch 
In Europe his con 


pianist, 


burban places. 
them during the present season 
heim’s standing is always in demand 
certizing produced a most favorable impression. 


* * a 


Louis Ehrgott has been appointed a member of the new 
executive committee of the North American Saengerbund 
This committee will select the choral works for the next 
saengerfest, to be held in Buffalo in 1901 

* ” > 

The concerts which were announced for Saengerfest Hall 
have been postponed until such a time that a sufficient num 
ber of tickets can be disposed of to make their financial suc 
cess a certainty. 

- * * 

Romeo Gorno will play the Beethoven Trio in C minor at 

the first concert to be given by the Marien String Quartet 


+. - * 


W. S. Sterling is taking charge of affairs at the College 
of Music during the absence of Mr. Van der Stucken in 
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Europe. Mr. Sterling is a suave, well-bred gentleman, and 
is well fitted for his duties. 
* * * 


Miss Almeda F. Mann, a pupil of Frederick J. Hoffmann, 
of the College of Music, is teaching piano in Carlton Col- 
lege, Northfield, Minn. 

* * * 

S. C. Hayslip, the genial and energetic secretary of the 
College of Music, returned last Monday from a pleasant 
vacation spent on the northern lakes. 

* * * 

Hugo Sederberg returned to his post of duty this week 
at the Conservatory of Music after a delightful rest in 
Northern Minnesota. 

** * 

A. J. Gantvoert is expected to be home in a few days, 
when he will reorganize the popular music classes at the 
College of Music. J. A. Homan. 





The Price Conservatory. 

The Price Conservatory of Music, 5 West 125th street, 
located in large, well lighted rooms, accessible from all 
parts of New York, enjoys a continually growing patron- 
age, especially in the Harlem district. The special! prin- 
ciple of the conservatory is the daily class system, which, 
although an entirely new departure, will readily recom- 
mend itself to all thoughtful students. 

The pupils attend this class every day, for an hour and 
a half of serious and pleasant study, under the care of 
teachers whose duty and pleasure it is to see that every 
pupil progresses according to their individual ability. 

The advantages derived from this method can be pro- 
cured in no other way. 

This system has all the advantages of private tuition 
with none of its drawbacks, in that each and every pupil 
practices and studies the full hour and a half. This is made 
possible by the use of the clavier. As the pupils have six 
lessons a week in place of one or two, it will readily be 
seen that it is possible for them to progress much faster 
than by the ordinary method 

October 16 the. first public recital will be given, and 
usually each season there are three recitals in the Y. M. 
C. A. Hall; at the conservatory monthly recitals are given, 
and as their hall seats a goodly number of people, patrons 


generally are invited 





A Pappenheim Pupil. 

Mrs. Corinne Wiest Anthony, one of Madame Pappen- 
heim’s talented pupils, is slowly but surely forging her way 
to the front rank of singers. Her beautiful voice and talent 
is now more recognized, and she is booking some very nice 
engagements for this season. Here are a few of them for 
this month: October 7, at the Manheim Club, at a recep- 
tion given in honor of Prince Ranjitsinhgi, in Philadel- 
phia; October 15, at a musical of the Union Congrega- 
tional Church, in Rockville, Conn.; on the 24th, with the 
Symphony Band, in Philadelphia, and at the Drexel Insti- 
tute of that city—the date of the concert has not yet been 


fixed. in 
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SEASON 1899-1900. 


From Mme. Cappiani. 
Gr.VEDONA, Lake Como, Italy. 
Editors The Musical Courier: 
HAVE just returned home from Como, where I went 
expressly to hear Don Lorenzo Perosi’s “Natale del 
Redentore” (“The Redeemer’s Nativity”). It was the 
third performance, and the ancient cathedral, remarkable 
for its architectural beauty, was crowded. Punctually at 
4 the portals of the principal entrance were thrown open 
to admit his Eminence Cardinal Ferrari, Archbishop of 
Milan, and a long string of church dignitaries. 

Under the impression that Don Lorenzo formed a part 
of it, the cortége was received with applause, which died 
away as soon as the mistake was discovered. 

The high choir of the cathedral was adorned with green 
trees and creepers, forming a kind of screen behind which 
the artists performed, thus not coming in personal contact 
with the audience. This arrangement I found to be in ex- 
tremely good taste, as the soloists represent sacred charac- 
ters, and the music seemed to come from another sphere. 
The moment Don Lorenzo appeared at his music stand, a 
hearty, unanimous applause greeted him, and he bowed his 
thanks with perfect ease, as free from presumption as from 
affected humility. © 

Silence set in as soon as he waved his baton, and this 
religious respect for the young composer’s work was kept 
up, with few interruptions, all through the oratorio, the 
vocal parts of which, being strung together in the form of a 
nafrative, no pauses intervene to afford the audience an 
opportunity of acknowledging the merits of individual 
artists. The soloists were excellent, and the 230 voices of 
the chorus sang with true intonation and harmonious 
shading, the effect being perfect. The “Magnificat” which 
closes the first part was the culminating point and was 
encored. 

Kasman figured upon the posters as the chief attrac- 
tion, but Signor Brasi, the tenor, had as important and as 
difficult a part, which he mastered with ease. Both ac- 
quitted themselves with honor. They were admirably sec- 
onded by the soprano, Madame Urcesi, and the contralto, 
Madame Lanon, and this quartet proved to be evenly 
balanced. 

The orchestra played with rare delicacy and precision; 
one felt the good will of every performer to obey the mas- 
ter’s baton—therefore no shortcomings took place. 

Perosi himself is not nervous; he directs with dignified 
self-possession, absolutely free from affectation, and the 
same may be said of his music, which purely and simply 
reflects his feelings, without suggesting any attempt at 
creating effects. Indeed, the composer’s respect for re- 
ligion appears to have acted as a check on his inspiration, 
from fear, not unbecoming a priest, lest he should allow 
himself to soar beyond the limits imposed by the sacred- 
ness of the subject. It is to be hoped that these scruples 
will not fetter Perosi’s genius in the composition of future 
works, and that his sacred calling will not be allowed to 
stand in the way of his writing secular music, in addition 
to oratories. I venture the prophecy that if Perosi will 
allow his inspiration unrestricted liberty, he will prove 
Italy’s musical genius of the twentieth century 


From what I hear, Don Lorenzo is a hard working, stu- 


dious young man. His family is comfortably off, and most 
of what he earns he spends in charity. Far from thinking 
himself a genius, he earnestly believes that it is only by 
hard work that he can make up for the lack of natural 
talent. His modesty is in fact the leading trait in his 
character. I hope with all my heart that my prophecy 
regarding his future will prove true, and that Don Lorenzo 
Perosi will live long for his own and for Italy’s glory. 
Luisa CAPPIANL 


The Bach Singers of New York. 

Theodor Bjorksten, the well-known vocal teacher, has 
returned to the city, after a charming summer spent at Bar 
Harbor, where he literally ruled the place in musical circles. 
He gave Iessons, sang much, had some superior pupils there, 
such as Elizabeth Dodge, who was a sensational success; 
Elizabeth Davies, who was much admired; Evelyn Henry, 
yclept “the Walkiire,” a California girl, and the bass, Pat- 
rick Motley. While there he gave much thought to the pro- 
posed Bach Singers, the outcome of his Bach lecture-con- 
cert of last winter, and the result is a full-fledged society, 
which starts with the strongest kind of musical, social and 
financial backing. 

A prospectus has been issued, containing the aims and 
intentions of the society, list of officers, among whom is the 
B. Chilton, as secretary, 
Schumann-Heink 


enthusiastic Bach enthusiast, C 
and various details, all most interesting 
it is expected will be the first soloist, and there will be some 
twenty or more voices in the chorus, all specially selected 
There will be two concerts at Mendelssohn Hall, and this 
novel young society seems destined to tread paths of unique 
character in the concert life of New York the coming 


season. 





Earl Gulick’s Success. 

This small lad with the wonderful voice achieved another 
overwhelming success last week, on the occasion of his sec 
ond appearance as soloist at the Kaltenborn concerts. He 
sang Wednesday night a series of secular works, and the 
applause and encores he received seemed almost endless 
As he sang sacred selections only before, this has given 
a chance to show him in widely different styles, and the 
lad’s many admirers were gratified with his popular success 


Miss Isabelle Louise Bond has returned to New York 
after spending her vacation in the Vermont hills. She has 
resumed her studies and is preparing a large repertory for 
concert work. Miss Bond’s manager is Townsend H. Fel 
lows, who predicts that she will have a busy and successful 


season. She recently sang in a concert in Middlebury, Vt., 


and scored a success 


Frances Cook is the name of a so far too little known 
singer, and this is due first to innate modesty, and secondly 
to her youth; she has not yet had time to make for herself 
an extended reputation. This is sure to come, however, 
and in the meantime reference to her successes in Pitts- 
burg, with the Art Society; in Albany, Stamford, Schenec 
tady, Troy, Jersey City and elsewhere, is worth registering 
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Berlioz and His Loves. 


E LEGOUVE in his reminiscences has lots of anec- 
° dotes about Berlioz and his love affairs. As is 
known, his first serious love was for the English actress 
Miss Smithson. As his father opposed such a marriage 
Berlioz sought consolation in the society of Eugene Sue and 
Legouve. When the lady sprained her ankle Berlioz was in 
despair, and came to supper about midnight, sobbing as if 
his heart would break. ‘“‘What’s the matter?” they asked. 

“Oh, my friends, I can live no longer!” 

“Ts your father still inflexible?” 

“My father!” he screamed out, “my father consents. 
Frantic with joy I ran to her—I am beside myself—I burst 
into tears, I call out, ‘My father consents!’ 
Do you know what she said? ‘Not now, 
Hector, not now. My ankle is too painful.’ 
I could have choked her, for she no longer 
loves me.” 

His friends burst into laughter, and con- 
vinced him that the lady was all right in 
her way of putting things. Then Berlioz 
became more despairing than ever. He 
called himself a barbarian; he did not de- 
serve to be loved by such an angel. Then 
he seized a guitar and sang the finale of the 
second act of “The Vestal.” “Unfortu- 
nately he had no voice,” Legouve adds. 
“But what matter? He made himself one.” 

The married life of Berlioz and Miss 
Smithson was like the Pastoral Symphony. 
It began like a sunny morning to end in a 
frightful storm. At first he was madly in 
love with her, while she had merely a quiet 
regard for him. But soon regard changed 
into love, love into passion, and finally pas- 
sion into jealousy. As luck would have it, 
when the Smithson thermometer went up 
the Berlioz thermometer went down. He 
wanted to be merely a friend, and sought 
consolation elsewhere. Who can console a 
composer better than the ladies who sing 
Who can console a critic better 
than the ladies whom he criticises? And 
Berlioz was critic and composer. His 
wife’s jealousy increased, she examined all 
his newspaper articles and searched his 
desk, but her husband’s heart was too quick 
for her; no sooner haa she caught one 
young woman by the back hair than she 
descried her husband far ahead in chase of 
newer game. The Smithson was too old 
for Berlioz when she married him. Time 
and trouble did not improve her appear- 
ance, but the older she grew the younger 
her heart, the more furious her 
jealousy. At last they parted. Berlioz con- 
tinued to visit her as a friend in her little 


his music? 


became 


dwelling. 

Berlioz was one of those unhappy creat- 
ures who love to be unhappy, and when a 
young and pretty lady fell in love with him 
he was more despondent than ever. 

In 1865, when “Beatrice and Benedict” 
was being performed in Baden Baden, he received a letter 
from the aforesaid lady. It was full of affection and pas- 
sion, and reduced him to despair. 

“Ts she young?” asked Legouve. 

“Unfortunately, yes!” was the reply. 

“Pretty?” 

“Too pretty, with intelligence, with soul 

“Has she given any sign of love?” 


” 


“Oh, of course—she lets me see”—— 

“Why then do you torment yourself?” 

“Why? Am I not sixty years old?” 

“What harm if she thinks you thirty?” 

“Just look here! Look at these hollow cheeks, this gray 
hair, this wrinkled brow!” 
“Wrinkles!” replied Legouve. “In men of genius 
Women are different from us. We 
Women fall in 
Courage, fame, and 


They love us for the qualities they 


wrinkles don’t count. 
cannot understand love without beauty. 
love with all kinds of things in a man. 
even misfortune. 
lack.” 

He confessed he had talked over the situation with the 
lady, that she had assured him of her fondest love, that she 
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had wept over him, yet he says: “In my heart there still 
sounded the awful words ‘I am sixty years old!’ She cannot 
love me! She does not love me! O, my friend, what tor- 
ture! To make a hell out of Paradise!” 
What a contrast between Berlioz and such an old sin- 
ner as Goethe, in such a case as Bettina von Arnim! 
Berlioz was twelve years old when he first fell in love. Of 


course the girl was a good deal older. “When I looked 


at her,” he wrote, “I felt an electric shock. I knew noth- 
ing, I hoped nothing, but I felt in my heart a deep sorrow.” 
He went and hid himself in a corner of his grandfather’s 
orchard like “a wounded bird.” But the wounded bird was 
jealous when anybody spoke to the girl. 

Long decades afterward he met her again, and “at the 
sight of her,” he writes, “all my childhood revived. The 
electric shock felt so long ago went through my heart as 
it had done fifty years before.” 

“How old is she, then?” asked Legouve. 

“Six years older than I am, and I am sixty.” 

“She must be a Ninon!” 

“I know nothing about that. Why trouble about her 
looks and her age. I am old, a widower, almost alone in 
the world. I would die in this hell of Paris 
if she did not allow me to write to her.” 

“Have you confessed that you love her?” 

“Yes!” 

“What did she reply?” 

“She stared at me, looked rather fright- 
I made on her the impression of 
being mad. But I gradually calmed her 
I ask so little. My love requires so little to 
support it. I watch her spinning when she 
is spinning. I take off her spectacles, for 
she wears them, and let myself be scolded. 
Oh, my friend, first love—it has a power 
beyond everything.” 

What lies all reminiscences 
biographies are! How morbid are the men 
who write them! 


ened. 


and auto- 


Sally Frothingham Akers has just fin 
ished a song, called “The Wandering 
Knight’s Song,” which it is hoped will soon 
see the light of , ublication, along with her 
“Belshazzar,” a highly dramatic ballad, 
based on the Biblical narrative. As Miss 
Akers is a highly accomplished pianist as 
well as singer, her compositions have in 
them the merit of special adaptability: the 
vocal part is as natural and effective as the 
piano part. 

Max Droge, the ‘cellist, played under 
Wagner in Germany, was later in Cleveland 
for a time, and for some years past has been 


active here. He spent last summer at the 


Oriental Hotel, with Weiner’s Orchestra, 
recently mentioned as having given “Tom” 
Platt much pleasure while there Mr 


Droge’s extended experience supposes ex- 
treme maturity, but this is by no means the 
case, as he began his public playing at a 
youthful age 


J. Harry Wheeler, the well-known vocal 
teacher, after his usual summer as the head 
of the Chautauqua School of 
Vocal Music, and a period in the 
Adirondacks, has returned, and is again at 
work. His former pupil, Robert Kent 
Parker, basso cantante, is on a concert tour 
through the West. He was in old Trinity’s choir last 
winter. Miss C. Mae Burkett, a dramatic soprano, of Co 
lumbus, Ohio, has come to New York to study with Mr 
Wheeler all winter. 


Summer 
spent 


The friends of Miss Thursby, who is in Europe, will re 
gret to learn of her serious illness, and she has gone to the 
south of France for recuperation. 








A BIG THING 


FOR THE TRADE! 





Che Wonder Self=Composer. 


(PATENT APPLIED FOR.) 
Not a toy, but a remarkable invention by which any person can write hundreds of different Marches (two-steps) 


for Piano or Organ without previous knowledge of musical composition. 


JOHN PHILIP SOUSA— “It is a unique and marvelous in- 
vention.” 

FRED. N. INNES—“ The most clever musical device I have ever 
seen. 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. Price, Fifty Cents, by Mail. 





Read what great composers say about it: 

ALLESANDRO LIBERATI—“I congratulate the inventor. The 
Self-Composer is all that is claimed for it.” 

D. W. REEVES—“ An instructive and meritorious invention that 
should create a large demand.” 


Send for one. 





Cc. G. CONN, Musical Instruments of Every Kind. 


LARGEST FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. Catalogues sent on application. 


Main Factories: ELKHART, IND. 


84 East 14th Street, NEW YORK CITY. 





Musical Department of Adelphi College. 


DR. HENRY G. HANCHETT, Director, 


136 Pifth Avenue, 
NEW YORK CITY 


HARRY PARKER 


KOBINSON, 


BARITONE. 


EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT: 
CHAS. L. YOUNG, 
TOWNSEND BUILDING, NEW YORK. 


Send for circular. 








Studio: 
147 West 82d Street, New York. 





GEORGE H. C. ENSWORTH, 


Exclusive Management CHAS. L. YOUNG, 


Suite 819-20 Townsend Bldg., Broadway and 25th St., New York 


BARITONE. 








CINCINNATI MUSICAL AGENCY. 


Concerts, Recitals, &c.. in this city arranged 
for. Advance press work by an expert. 
Address J. A. HOMAN, 410 Pike Building, 
Terms Reasonable. CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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Music in Wisconsin. 


WISCONSIN OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, } 
WILWAUKEE, September 29, 1899. § 


T may be a happy thought of mine to include the State 
of Wisconsin in the field, instead of confining my let- 
ters to local events in Milwaukee. Our big neighbor 
should be the State of Chicago in the city of Illinois. With 
us it is different. Much culture is in the State at large; in 
its metropolis, Milwaukee, there is also culture and musi- 
cal culture; in all we hope for news of artists and their 
work, and pledge ourselves not to be tedious in any high- 
ways or byways in writing of the musical world as it is 
with us. 

Why Milwaukee should be torn up at the beginning of 
the season is not plain. Perhaps the Democrats at the City 
Hall, by a deathbed repentance, are hoping for future salva- 
tion, if no more, in the election time, whenever it may be, 
in November or April. Obvious it is that they are bound 
to do something, so our streets are torn up all over the 
city, the very worst case of Democratic hustle I ever saw 
Who goes to an evening entertainment takes his life in his 
hands, and it is lucky that our concert season is not yet in 
its rush of events 

On Saturday evening, at the Milwaukee-Downer College, 
Emil Leibling opened the season with a piano recital, as- 
sisted by Miss Minnie Crudup Vesey 

A very imposing and handsome collection of dormi- 
tories, halls, classrooms is the new college; the concert 
hall will seat 300, more or less. It is finished in hardwood, 
ceiling included, and it has no upholstering. The acoustics 
on Saturday evening were not half bad; in fact, I never 
heard music sound with less echoing or deadening (as it is 
in the Pabst) 

Mr. Leibling was never better than at his first recital 
Saturday evening. The program was for the most part for 
the presumable student element that was to form the audi- 
ence, but it would have been a thoughtful, dignified and 
interesting concert for the most assiduous concert patron 
The composers represented were: Weber, by his Sonata, 
op. 39, in A flat major; Mendelssohn, Beethoven, Schu- 
mann, Strelezki, Karganoff, Silas, Chopin, Moszkowski, 
Leschetizky, Bendel. The favorite Andante and Variations 
from Sonata, op. 26 (Beethoven), had new dignity and 
beauty in his hands. All the old points were so brought 
out that it seemed like an old picture restored to its first 
state, as it was when the artist laid aside his brush at its 
completion 

The reason we had a part of this old op. 26 is, as I said, 
because of the student elemcnt in the audience. Many 
would be glad to hear the same sonata often during the 
season. After the general run of soprano singing that I 
have heard in Milwaukee for several seasons, Miss Minnie 
Crudup Vesey, of Nashville, was especially welcome, being 
an entirely welcome vocalist 
It is heavy and of power on the low and middle tones; the 
high tones are powerful and lend themselves musically to 


Her voice is exceptionable 


any dramatic needs of a composition 

Aside from her voice, Miss Vesey has a fine, noble and 
expressive face, and a graceful, an altogether pleasing pres- 
ence. Her singing of Tschaikowsky’s great aria, “‘Fare- 
well, Ye Hills,” from “Maid of Orleans,” was as dramatic 
as a scene from an opera. Miss Vesey ought to be heard 
frequently on the concert stage in the North this winter 
as she will in the South. A fair American girl, of an ad 
mirable 1 type, should have a great success in her own coun- 


Clara Butt, 


THE PHENOMENAL ENGLISH CONTRALTO. 


try, where foreigners seem to do so well. Her other num- 
bers were songs from Allitsen, “Since We Parted”; Bond, 
“Lullaby”; Neidlinger, “When Lilacs Last in the Door- 
yard Bloomed”—an exquisite thing—and Lacome, “Good 
Day, Suzanne.” To a last encore that would not take a 
refusal Miss Vesey repeated her last song, “Good Day, 
Suzanne.” Miss Claudia MacPheeters was accompanist 

On Monday 
Church, the opening faculty concert of the Wisconsin 
Conservatory of Music took place. A crowded house, by 
card invitation, greeted the distinguished performers 
Rarely are we favored by such a galaxy of talent 

Wm. Middelschulte opened with the great Chromatic 
Fantaisie and Fugue, Bach, and closed with his own ar- 


evening, September 25, at Plymouth 


rangement of the finale from concerto, for orchestra and 
organ, Rheinberger. For finished execution there was 
nothing left to wish for. Now that it occurs to me, it 
seems as if every number on the program had this same 
characteristic. It was all of artists who were masters of 
the situation, so far as the instrumentalists were concerned 
Bach’s Andante, from concerto for two violins and piano 
by Theo. B. Spiering, Albert Fink and C. W. Dodge, was 
given with perfect routine 

Emil Liebling was heard in four piano numbers, the 
principal ones being the “Magic Fire Scene,” from 
“Walkiire,” and a duetto, for two pianos, Rondo in C 
major, Chopin, the second piano being taken by Chas. W 
Dodge. 

Theo. Spiering played magnificently a Vieuxtemps Con 
certo, in D minor. Miss Lilian M. Way contributed an 
organ solo, by Batiste, “Grande Offertoire,” and made it 
a good success, in spite of the harshness of some of the 
combinations. Gowned in evening dress of white satin, 
Miss Way looked as charming as her number was de- 
lightful to the audience. Miss Way is a pupil of Archer, 
and has lately returned from a course of study abroad 
Miss Maude Clemmence Smith had three numbers on the 
program. She is a fine pianist, and, although young. is 
a capable and clever artist. 

Mr. Dodge and Mr. Kramer were also accompanists, 
and performed this trying role as well as they did their 
solo numbers. Mr. Kramer also sang two songs, and Mr 
Dietsel played a ‘cello solo. Miss Owens sang a song 
from Rossini and one from Handel 

The A Capella Society, Wm. Boeppler, leader, have their 
concerts planned for the season 

Mark Hambourg will be soloist for first concert, Novem 
ber 13. In the second concert, Handel’s “Samson,” Miss 
Louise Voigt, Berlin, will be soprano; Miss Katherine 
Clark, Milwaukee, alto; Mr. Heinrich (not Max), Boston 
tenor; Mr. Baernstein, New York, bass, and Bach’s full 
orchestra, with Middelschulte at the organ 

For the last concert, May 17, we are to hear Leonora 
Jackson, with this society. An extra concert, with Petsch 
nikoff, will be given December 1 The choir will do 
some elaborate work for four, six, eight and sixteen parts 
The A Capella Society is young, vigorous, ambitious, and 
has a fine record in the past, while we have just shown 
that in the coming season it will be advancing to new 


he mors 


MADISON 
Professor Parker, head of the department of music at 


the University of Wisconsin, writes me that their season 


in America from Oct. 21 to Dec. 9, '99 
(under the direction of N. VERT), 


Address for Terms, Dates, &c., 


HENRY WOLFSOHN, 


(31 East {7th St., New York. 





HENRI 


MARTEAU 


THE FRENCH VIOLINIST. 


MARCH AND APRIL, 1900. 





THE WOLFPSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 13: East 17th Street, New York. 


will begin later on. The schedule of concerts by the 
Choral Union, which is the leading factor in the musical 
life of Madison, has not yet been made out 


OSHKOSH 

When artists go to Oshkosh they certainly should help 
out Dr. Gordon, of the Northern Hospital for the Insane 
This is his public, and he treats it to theatricals, balls, con 
certs, recitals, &c 

The doctor writes: “Your note relative to concerts here 
this winter is received. It is probable that the artists who 
will be at large next winter will be too high priced for 
hospital purposes.” 

It is obvious that with a chronic bent of all his faculties 
and a pardonable zeal in his profession Dr. Gordon views, 
with a suspicious eye, even the long haired and impas- 
sioned artist Fanny GRANT 


At Scherhey’s Studio. 

Although the season is not as yet at its height, neverthe 
less the distinguished vocal teacher Prof. W. J. Scherhey 
is a very busy man at his elegant studio, 779 Lexington 
avenue. Pupils from all over the country are sending in 
their applications. He therefore anticipates a very busy 
season 

The coming season several of Professor Scherhey’s grad 
uate pupils will be heard repeatedly at concerts, &. Among 
those to be mentioned, the most popular of his graduates, 
is Mrs. Dora Phillips, who Will be heard on October 8, 
when she will sing in one of Marschner’s operas at the 
Brooklyn Saengerbund. Later on she will give a concert of 
her own. Another of his graduates, also assistant to Pro- 
fessor Scherhey, is Miss Martha Wettengel, the possessor 
of a very sympathetic alto voice, who will give a concert on 
October 29 at Carnegie Chamber Music Hall. Last. but not 
least, his talented wife, Mrs. Scherhey, through her recent 
concert successes, has a number of engagements for the 
coming season, and later on will give a concert of her own 


The Froehlich School, 

\ Harlem institution, which enjoys a large patronage, is 
the Froehlich School, founded under the auspices of Anton 
Seidl; Professor Froehlich is the well-known violinist of 
the Philharmonic Orchestra, a member of many years’ 
standing, and has many pupils now prominently before the 
public. Among the younger violin pupils is Miss Mary 
Henry, violinist of superior merit, who played her teacher's 
“Fantaisie on Scotch Airs,” with orchestral accompani- 
ment (especially arranged for the occasion), at the Kalten 
born concert a fortnight ago. Mr. Froehlich orchestrated 
it for Miss Henry’s special use, and the success attending 
her playing was a compliment for both teacher and player 


H. Estelle Woodruff stirred up interest at both the M. T 
N. A. and the New York Association meetings last June 
by her paper on “Sight Singing Without Syllables.” She 
is the composer of some very fluent anthems, published by 
Luckhardt & Belder, “Jubilate Deo” and “Bonum Est,” 
both most usable and effective things. Miss Woodruff's 
knowledge of music is on broad lines, and a short interview 
with this enterprising girl readily convinces one that she 


knows what she is talking about 


GWILYM MILES, 


BARITONE. 
THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 
131 East 17th Street, New York. 


OSCAR SAENGER, 


Vocal Instruction. 


Teacher of Josephine S. Jacoby, Contralto; Elizabeth D 
Leonard, Contralto; Mme. de Pasquali, Soprano; Sara 
Anderson, Soprano; E. Léon Rains, Basso: Joseph 8. 
Baernstein, Basso, and other prominent singers now 
before the public 

STUDIO: 


S51 East 6G4th Street, New York. 
WILL RESUME TEACHING SEPTEMBER 18. 








FLETCHER MUSIC METHOD 


(Simplex and Kindergarten). 


Originated by Evelyn Ashton Fletcher and indorsed by Dr. Hugo 
Riemann, se rd Franklin Taylor, William Cummings, Director 
of the Guildhall School of Music, London ; Macdonald Smith, London ; 
Ferdinand power. Philip Sousa, Mme. Hopekirk, Signor Rotoli, 
— Orth, Jaroslaw de vielinski, Thomas Tapper, M. Anagnos, 

irector of the Perkins Institute, and many other prominent 
musicians and educators in America and Euro 

The aim of the method is to eliminate the drudgery of music study 
and to give a fundamental, systematic and logical musical education 
in a natural and pleasurable way. In one year and a half Miss 
Fletcher has instructed 170 teachers, and the demand for the method 
ts greatly increasing. All the materiais required in teaching are 
patented and can be obtained only by taking the course of study 
with Miss Fletcher. For partioulncs respecting normal classes or 
children's classes apply 


Miss EVELYN ASHTON FLETCHER, 
1125 Madison Avenue, NEW YORK CITY. 





CAROLINE GARDNER CLARKE 


Dramatic 


EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT 
CHARLES L. YOUNG, 


Soprano. 
ORATORIO AND CONCERTS. 


Suite 819-820 Townsend Building, New York City. 
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BLUMENBERG HOME FROM 
EUROPE. 


MR. 





R. MARC A. BLUMENBERG, editor-in- 

chief of THE MusicaL Courier, arrived 

in New York yesterday on the steamship Koenigin 
Luise, after a three months’ tour of Europe. 





DMIRAL DEWEY has come and gone, and 
without having heard the “Vanilla Te Deum.” 
The great man is to be congratulated. 


ERE is a new story about Saint-Saéns, who was 
invited to play in Berlin. To the manager he 
wrote: “No, I shall not come. I know by experi- 
ence the damp cold of Germany in November and 
December, and I do not propose to expose myself 
to it again. I begin to find the heat of tropical re- 
gions insufficient. I plainly see the time coming 
when only hell or purgatory will warm me a little.” 


PROGRAM MUSIC AND TONE 
PAINTING. 
* 


the reports of the Bavarian Academy for last 
year, an article by the well-known scholar, Ed. 
von Wolfflin, is devoted to program music and tone 


painting. In the days of Haydn, Beethoven and 
Mozart, absolute music was simply what its name 
implied. The composer of instrumental music 


simply wrote music and refrained from any char- 
acterization of the contents. 

But the modern instrumental composer strives to 
represent certain occurrences or certain conditions, 
and hence he is compelled to give his work some 
title, or supplement it with a regular program. Pro- 
gram music has been wrongly called tone painting, 
but tone painting is merely the musical rendering of 
something heard. The word is often erroneously 
applied to other sensations than those derived from 
the sense of hearing. It is absurd, for instance, to 
say that in “L’Africaine” the harps depict the odor 
of the manzanilla tree. Some enthusiasts have dis- 
covered that Rheinberger rendered musically the 
scent of roses and pinks in the setting of “Thal des 
” but to this charge Rheinberger pleads 
not guilty. If we go to representations or attempts 
to represent objects of sight, Liszt in his “Christus” 
seeks to render the star that appeared in the east by 
a high C sharp, which is continued as long as the 
three Wise Men are singing. Handel tries to give 
the impression of duration of time, when the sun 
“Joshua,” by a prolonged trumpet 


Espingo, 


stands still in 
note. 

Tone painting can only present what is audible, 
and the difficulty in the task lies in doing so by 
purely instrumental music. It has to give, for ex- 
ample, the song of birds; but birds do not sing by 
notes, they know nothing of equal temperament or 
any other temperament, and they possess quarter 
tones. So all the composer can do is to suggest 
bird song. On this subject W6lfflin makes some in- 
teresting ornithological remarks and traces the tone 
painting of bird song from the violinist Farina to 
Papageno and the Waldvogel, and gives us the 
information that the col legno, with which the wing 
movement of fluttering birds is given in the “Barber 
of Bagdad,” was not introduced till after the death 
of Cornelius, and then by no less a person than 
Felix Mottl. Anything in motion can be expressed 
musically, for music has rhythm at its command. 
Thus it cannot represent Death as a skeleton, but 
can do so as a reaper; it can represent the drawing 
back of the scythe and the swing of the scythe. 

This W6lfflin thinks that Brahms does in his 
“German Requiem,” expressing the text “All flesh 
is grass,” and he hears in the second movement of 
the same great work the fall of the blessed rain in 





the staccatos with broken chords. Unfortunately, 
however, there is no authority to show that the com- 
poser so understood. 


CRITICISM ON THE 400. 


HE Herald of last Wednesday devoted a column 
to the gossip of a young lady, a member of 
the fashionable set, who was abroad, and bent on 
telling us inside stories of the high muck-a-mucks 
of the grand opera world. After a passing and pert 
reference to those Siamese twins of “swell” musi- 
cales, Misses Callender and De Forest, the fair 
tattler plunges into politics. Mr. Grau—she irrev- 
erently calls him Grau—is bringing over the “same 
old set”—God knows we know it—and Calvé is 
surely coming. As Juliette, we are told, Calvé will 
make “some thousand or fifteen hundred prima 
donnas look like thirty cents.” Dear, dear, whoever 
can she be writing of? Surely not Eames or Nor- 
dica? Saleza is to have a good share of the work 
this season, and it is joyful news to learn that Scotti 
—Great Scott, what a name!—is a great artist who 
will please. Scotty ought to. 

Jean de Reszké is not to come- 
ponent; but he will, he will. Her reasons for his 
non-appearance are witty, but not conclusive. Here 
is a table compiled to show his reasons for not 


so saith the de- 


coming: 
PE SUNG 3s dcadeceses sss 50 
All the comforts of home........ 25 
Ne Oo bo renee Gh ad . 35 
Let them wait till they want me................. 20 
© Gale GRE BiGtOe? OS GUNG BONE. 6c. cc cicccccseceses 20 
NE sc 5 otdee pun neta ida teas sakeses ieVetaas te 
175 
Less, to oblige “Cher Ami”...... 50 
Less, to oblige Edouard and not to let ‘ten go 
cor Bee eee 25 75 
ns i (re MR, Cs i dwede a enenad 100 
Mme. Jean dislikes the sea, and then Alvarez- 


the Alvarez who was well received in Boston last 
season, and the fear that the fickle public may swing 
over to his standard this season here. Alas, it is 


rue, Jean fears a new foe, even if that foe forces his 


voice and flattens. No; the above is not cleverly 
calculated. Here is a truer computation: 
Reasons for going: 
Confronts of the Gilsey House. Seetss hho 
I can earn more in New York...............-.+-:- 125 
5 eee a Eee ee 
Reasons for staying at home: 
Alvarez .. 25 
200 


I'll be there about 1900.... 

So it’s a 200 to 1 shot, and Jean is too good a 
sportsman to lose the chance. We will see him in 
January, after Van Dyck, Alvarez and Saleza have 
done their worst, and then that old, that familiar 
“fake” will be worked—the apotheosis of the great 
Polish tenor-baritone, M. Jean de Reszké. It wil! 
be a pretty spectacle, and the public has already 
entered into the deception as heartily as the tenor 
and management. 

The most fascinating part of the article is the re- 
lation of the “dicker” between Nordica and Eames 
and Grau. It beats a horse sale in “David Harum.” 
They took their lunch baskets to Grau’s office in 
Paris and settled down to a deal for higher salaries. 
You may not know it, but Grau is with THe Must- 
cAL Courier on the high-salary crime. To him it 
is a veritable crime, a crime that should be punished 
by decapitation. It is to be hoped that Eames and 
Nordica will get several thousand dollars more a 
night than they received last season. It will look 
better—on paper. And we are to have a Mozart 
cycle! God bless the public, and spinets, too, and 
Grau, who doesn’t know a spinet from a spider! 
Keep your eye on the Opera House this season. 
Something is sure to happen. 
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MR. MAYER. 





[REPRINTED FROM LAST WEEK’S TRApE Extra.] 





Paris, September 13, 1899. 

~~ Paris piano business, outside of the two old 

houses—Pleyel, Wolff & Co. (now Pleyel, 
Wolff, Lyon & Co.) and Erard—is of no particular 
interest to the musical people, not even to those of 
Paris; but these two firms have had the most inti- 
mate relations with musical affairs on the Continent 
and also in England for a century past—in fact 
during the whole of the nineteenth century—and 
therefore anything relating to the affairs of these 
institutions must have some fascination for those 
who appreciate the close relations between the 
artist in music and the maker of artistic pianos. 

There was nothing aggressive exhibited by the 
Erards for many years past until, early in the ’go’s, 
Paderewski appeared with the Erard piano in 
France and Great Britain. Many conflicting stories 
are told regarding the “discovery” of Paderewski; 
who the man was to whom this meteoric apparition 
first came to view; who it was that had the necessary 
commercial instinct to recognize the necessity of 
grasping the presented opportunity offered with this 
new star on the pianistic firmament; but no one can 
be definitely selected as yet as the sole discoverer”; 
if there was a sole “discoverer.” The Erards, with 
the usual somnolence of old and wealthy concerns, 
made no particular use of the great chance offered. 

The Erard house is really owned by the Marquis 
de Franqueville, or De Francquille, who, as already 
related in these columns, owns a vast estate at Passy, 
near Paris, a huge park which the city would like 
to own, but which he refuses to sell. I believe the 
marquis married the daughter of the late Pierre 
Erard, the leading partner in the old house having 
been Sebastian Erard, the inventor of the Erard 
piano action as it, in principle, still exists to-day, 
subject to certain modifications in certain individual 
instances. Recently the family has been in reserve, 
considerably due to the fact that their relative, Du 
Paty de Clam, who married into the marquis’ family, 
was involved, disastrously to himself, in the Dreyfus 
case. It will be remembered that Du Paty left the 
revolver on the table in the room occupied by Cap- 
tain Dreyfus, in the Cherche Midi prison, so that the 
latter could, conveniently (to Du Paty), blow his 
brains in. But Dreyfus, with the consciousness of 
innocence controlling him, did not propose to ac- 
commodate the venal staff officer, and the rest is 
known to the world. 

The marquis does not care to be known as the 
owner of a piano factory, and, in fact, would not 
care to be known as interested in the whiskey or the 
shoe or the banking business, because, to follow 
tradition, a marquis must be above any sordid finan- 
cial or business interests, even if he makes his in- 
come in that manner or by marrying an American 
heiress. But the marquis is rich entirely outside of 
the Erard business, and those who dare make 
guesses on these matters state that 40,000,000 francs 
are the figures representing his wealth; or as a Paris 
music editor said to me yesterday, derisively: “We 
have the richest piano firm in the world, even if 
we do not make as many pianos as you do”; and I 
had to tell him in reply that it took 100 years to do 
it, and I forgot to say that more than half the $8,o000,- 
000 (if the marquis is worth that much, which I have 
reason to question) is represented in the natural 
increment of the real estate that gradually drifted 
near and nearer to Paris as Paris reached out nearer 
and nearer to it. But the marquis eludes the asso- 





ciation with the Erard business in his life—private, 
social, public or otherwise—and has recently issued 
the order that, should the business ever be closed 
out, the name Erard would not be sold, no matter 
how great an offer were made for it, for with the 
sale of the business the name would be retired. 

I do not mean to say that the business will be 
sold, but I do know that discussions have taken 
place regarding its possible liquidation. It is abso- 
lutely stationary so far as the application of modern 
ingenuity to all the realms of the science of acoustics 
is concerned, for it has not even done what the old 
firm of Broadwood & Sons, of London, after fifty 
years of protest, gracefully did, and that is put the 
American full iron overstrung plate system into its 
pianos. The Erard grands are still weak scale, 
with light tension, small hammer heads, delicate 
touch, without power of tone and without depth of 
resonance, and, at a distance, in a large hall they 
sound to American and German ears like the veri- 
table tin pans. 

The Germans, like Bechstein, of Berlin, and 
Ibach, of Barmen, and Bliithner, have passed the 
Erards entirely, so far as the tone of instruments is 
concerned, not only in quantity or volume, but in 
intensity and breadth of tone and pure musical 
quality, as well as in volume of business. Outside 
of Paris no one of great pianistic renown, except 
Paderewski, has recently played the Erard exten- 
sively, and the latter, through his performances and 
with all the disadvantages against him, could have 
been a source of revival for the Erard had the house 
felt like adapting itself to the possible financial and 
scientific triumph this artist’s work offered to it. 
He not only played the Erard in Paris and Great 
Britain, but also in Russia, and yet, despite his 
artistic successes, the Paris house remained immo- 
bile and uninfluenced by the modern spirit, either 
in accepting the final practical solution of the suc- 
cessful application of the full, heavy iron plate, high 
tension, overstrung system, or utilizing the work 
of Paderewski for the purpose of an awakening in 
other directions. 

Twenty, ten and five and four years ago I pre- 
dicted that the French and English flat scale piano 
manufacturers could never make progress against 
the German overstrung makers, some of whom 
even advertise the “American system.” No prog- 
ress has been made by any except Broadwoods, who 
have gone into the overstrung “American system” 
finally, and Brinsmead, who are overstrung in some 
styles. The flat scale French piano cannot pro- 
ceed any further; it has not for years made the 
slightest advance, and all of France does not pro- 
duce as many pianos as any two leading American 
piano houses I can mention, when we deduct the 
Pleyel, Wolff production. Germany and Russia 
and America are the progressive piano producing 
countries, and all three are overstrung. The other 
flat scale countries are dead, so far as any move- 
ment in piano construction is concerned or in piano 
business. 


Mr. Mayer. 


With this condition facing him as far back as 
eight years ago, a young Brighton piano and music 
man, who had been dabbling in concerts, too, came 
up to London and looked over the field, and con- 
cluded that the Erard name on pianos and harps 
justified an attempt to try the issue once more in 
Great Britain. The man was Daniel Mayer, who 
made the original contract to bring Paderewski to 
the United States, who visited our country, and who 
advertised the Concert Direction Daniel Mayer, 
which handled Paderewski’s business in Great 
Britain and controlled the original United States 
contracts. 

Mr. Mayer was replete with resources, schemes 
and promotions, and after a while spent some time 
in the City, as they call their Wall Street; but this 
was much later. Through the Paderewski success 


he secured the British agency of the Erard pianos 
and harps, and he soon had gorgeous warerooms in 
Great Marlborough street, and in 1894 he had an 
Erard Hall completed in the building, which was 
inaugurated by a Paderewski recital, at which I 
happened to be present. The arrangement was 
made with Mayer by the Marquis de Franqueville 
(let us so spell it), and all the pianos were shipped 
to him from the Paris factory, the double factory 
system of Erard in Paris and London having been 
abandoned henceforth. When he needed stock it 
was shipped to him, and it now appears that his 
stock was all charged on the Paris books to the 
marquis. 

Fortunes were spent on advertising and booming, 
and Mr. Mayer proved a man of superhuman en- 
durance, working day and night, selling, traveling, 
conducting his Concert Direction, handling artists, 
giving concerts on his own account, and controlling 
Paderewski’s recitals in Great Britain, besides hav- 
ing his interests in the latter’s American tour. A 
patent on grands also occupied him, too, for he fore- 
saw that he must do something toward meeting the 
progressive rivals in London, the Bechstein, Ibach, 
Bluthner and Brinsmead firms, and the American 
Steinways, and as he could not offer overstrungs, 
and as he could not deny successfully the success of 
a successful system, he plunged into the most 
aggressive methods to win out, although he was 
to some extent aided by a limited application of the 
overstrung system. 

But the high grade, artistic piano, made in all 
lands in a relatively limited number as compared 
with the total piano output, appeals to the most ad- 
vanced intelligence, for people who purchase such 
pianos are artistic, are musical, are travelers and are 
cosmopolitan and get away from the hidebound 
customs of tradition and constitute the element from 
which the literal mind of Europe is drafted. This is 
the class that has recognized the tremendous ad- 
vance in piano construction, as centred in the adop- 
tion of the overstrung iron plate system, and this 
is the class that has supported the modern piano 
houses in their methods, and Mr. Mayer could not 
succeed in sustaining any flat scale Erard argument 
successfully with such people, especially after they 
had once heard an Erard concert grand go down 
under the ordeal of a great recital or a concerto. 
I was present on one occasion at Queen’s Hall, Lon- 
don, when Paderewski played his Polish “Fantasy” 
(I think it was the first public performance of the 
work) with Nikisch and an orchestra, and he played 
an Erard concert grand, and the knowing musical 
heads were shaking at each other during the per- 
formance in a mutual agreement that it was a wrong 
to the pe rformer to ask him to subject himself to 
the disadvantage associated with the performance of 
the work on a piano of such peculiarly light and 
metallic quality; and that was in London. But the 
audience was a mixed musical audience with people 
from all lands. 

Mr. Mayer, even with his patent resonator, could 
not reopen a market worthy of the scope planned by 
him on such a reactionary basis, and the very effort, 
noble as it was from the viewpoint of commercial 
rivalry, was hopeless from the start, and soon ended 
in physical exhaustion. Some years ago he was 
compelled to dispose of his Concert Direction, and 
now negotiations are in progress looking to his re- 
tirement for the purpose of recouping his health, on 
the demand of his family, which has insisted upon 
the revocation of all business occupation on his part 
for some time to come. A Mr. Carpenter, who has 
been for years with the house in London, is looked 
upon as the next manager of the Erard business, and 
all this may be the reason for the reported discus- 
sion of a possible liquidation of the concern. 

As an observer it appears to me that a great for- 
tune awaits that man who will take the Erard pianos 
and make them modern to conform with twentieth 
century musical taste. I am also willing to say, once 
more, that no progress is possible so long as the 
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present obsolete system of construction is pursued. 
The house will always sell a certain quantity of 
pianos, but not one-fourth as many as it could sell 
if it were to make pianos as they should now be 
made. It is difficult to make a French piano man- 
ufacturer see this; for he is absolutely indifferent to 
objective criticism, which he calls objectionable. 
A London history, as I have just related, will not be 
useful as a lesson because the Paris house blames 
Mayer, instead of blaming the modern expanded 
overstrung system. There is only one system for 
Erard, and that is Erard’s system, and as Erard is 
the concern affected, why it is entirely Erard’s af- 
fair, Erard in the meantime forgetting that no one 
cares how Erard looks at it, but that the Erard case 
is merely used as symbolical to prove how the Erard 
system assists others to succeed. 

There are certain financial differences between 
the Paris house and Mr. Mayer—lI believe a small 
item of twenty thousand pounds—only $100,000 in 
our money, but as the marquis is worth $8,000,000 
—they say—why a paltry $100,000 will cut no figure 
at all. The benefit of any doubt should go to Mayer, 
who has worked himself into a nervous condition 
trying to fight the spirit of invention with a tradi- 
tion. That will not succeed any more, even in Eu- 
rope, where Americanisms of all kinds are penetrat- 
ing, gradually and certainly, to effect a reform in 
feudal manners, customs a:.d methods of thought. 
The Dreyfus decision and its reception on the part 
of Europe was the death knell to militarism and 
medizval intolerance. Europe must free itself from 
the dead past, or it will become commercially and 
industrially an American colony. There is not a 
statesman in Europe who does not feel and know 
this, and it is the source of all the prevailing irrita- 
tion at everything emanating from America. 

Everybody remembers what Abraham Lincoln 
once said about a certain airy substance which, 
while it might be a source of much relief in the 
human economy, could not be successfully used to 
fertilize ten acre lots. Lincoln knew the relation of 
things to each other, and he had a nearly perfect 
mental balance. His mind represents the average 
American mind, and hence he is the greatest typica! 
American. The people of Europe, the vast masses, 
are not yet sufficiently free to appreciate the value 
of Time. They have not had sufficient Time for 
themselves and their individual emancipation to un- 
derstand the enormous role it plays in industrial 
and national evolution. Millions of people in 
Europe still sleep during noonday hours, every day; 
millions close their stores and offices during certain 
hours and take siestas, or slow, comfortable lunches. 
While they are resting we Americans are at work. 
This one item alone, which was not touched upon 
by the Manchester school, although it made fre- 
quent references to the dependence of the im- 
material upon the material—this one item alone 
makes it impossible for Europe to compete with us 
except with disastrous results to its health. The 
Lincoln type of man says that Time is Money. That 
means Wealth, and Wealth is the stepping stone to 
Culture. Europe has no appreciation of Time- 
Wealth, except in the manceuvres of the German 
army, and this is significant, for the Anglo-Saxon 
and Teuton races are the only progressive races in 
Europe to-day from the European point of view. 

That is just one more reason why Mr. Mayer’s 
tradition in the shape of a piano could not penetrate 
in the Anglo-Saxon country. 


BLUMENBERG. 


VERYONE has been writing Madame Dreyfus, 
for apart from the laudable act there is a 
chance for getting your name in the paper. This 
fact has not been overlooked by the “passionate 
press agent” of Madame Melba. The Herald of last 
Sunday contained this astonishing extract, said to 
have dropped from the peerless Nellie’s pearly pen: 
“The dew of universal sympathy had not fallen 











upon the earth for a long time. Human love 
seemed dead, but ’twas only sleeping; for it awoke 
with a great cry before the spectacle of your hus- 
band’s undeserved sufferings.” 

Without wishing in the least to attenuate the sen- 
timent that prompted the above, we are nevertheless 
forced to confess that it sounds as if it were written 
by a coloratura singer. 





HEREDITY AND WAGNER. 
M CHARLES JOLY, in the Grande Revue, of 


Paris, discusses the influence of heredity 
and environment (milieu) on the artistic develop- 
ment of Richard Wagner. He goes pretty far back 
and starts with pointing out that Richard was born 
in Saxony, the birthplace of the Reformation, where 
numerous schools were established and science and 
education were diffused. He grew up in Leipsic, 
which city was then rich in prominent men, where 
Leibnitz wrote his Theodice, and Lessing produced 
his first dramatic works. He was born in 1813, 
when Fichte and Kant had renewed German 
philosophy. In other words, he was brought up in 
a highly developed literary, philosophic and dra- 
matic atmosphere, where new ideas were eagerly 
accepted. 

From the middle of the seventeenth to the end of 
the eighteenth century his forefathers were school 
teachers, a profession that was followed by his 
grandfather. All the members of the family had a 
passion for the theatre, which came to a head in his 
father, and led his uncle Adolph translate 
Sophocles and Euripides into German, and also 
some Italian His stepfather, Ludwig 
Geyer, was a well-known actor of Shakespearean 
All this is very interesting, but not at all 
new. It does not explain Wagner the composer. 
It does not explain Wagner the libretto writer. He 
may have learned from his uncle and his school- 
master friends something about the drama of 
ancient Greece. But his music drama not 
founded on the Greek drama. Wagner believed 
that his orchestra played the same part in his dramas 
as the chorus did in the Greek drama. 

The orchestra of Wagner expresses the passion 
and emotion of the action on the stage; the Greek 
chorus is a disinterested body of spectators who 
express their sentiments of the action on the stage, 
who comment thereon, who utter the voice of the 
people and the moral reflections of a high system 
of ethics; it opposes two fatalities, that of nature 
and that of passion, in solemn words indicating that 
the latter will be broken in the conflict. 

But all this does not explain Wagner’s music. 
What musical ancestors had he? In what musical 
“milieu” was he brought up? It is on his musical 
side that M. Joly ought to have discussed Wagner. 
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DETAILED account of the Worcester Festival 
may be found elsewhere in this issue. 


Frequently one runs across the trio composed of the 
Misses Kieckhoefer, who are fortunate in having as pa- 
trons many well-known society folk. Spending some years 
in Leipsic, all three developed the talents the Lord gave 
them, so that now each is a capable soloist on the chosen 
instrument, whether piano, violin or cello. 





Alice Breen, the soprano, is planning a musicale, invita- 
tion only, to occur soon, and for which she has well-knowr 
patronesses, such as Mrs. Anson Phelps Stokes, Mrs. John 
Jacob Astor, Mrs. George H. Morgan, Mrs. George Barnes 
and others. She has been engaged to sing at Pittsburg 
later, and altogether expects a busy winter. 





Frank J. Smith, director of the University Glee Club, and 
of the old Lotus Club, the male quartet which has traveled 
over all the country; organist of the Crescent Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church, of Plainfield, N..J., for five years past, has 
returned, and is busy. He is planning a series of vesper 
services at his church, at which “Stabat Mater,” “Daugh- 
ter of Jairus,” &c., will be given. 












CHOPIN. 


THE BALLADES OF 

R. W. H. HADOW has 
things about Chopin in 
Music.” Yet I cannot 
statement that “In structure Chopin is a child play- 


said some pertinent 
“Studies in Modern 
accept unconditionally his 
ing with a few simple types, and almost helpless as 
soon as he advances beyond them; in phraseology 
he is a master whose felicitous perfection of style 
is one of the abiding treasures of the art.” 

Chopin then, according to Hadow, is no “builder 
of the lofty rhyme,” but the poet of the single line, 
the maker of the phrase exquisite. This is hardly 
With the more complex, classical 
Chopin had little 


comprehensive. 
types of the musical organism 
sympathy, but he contrived nevertheless to write 
two movements of a piano sonata that are excellent 
—the first half of the B flat minor Sonata. The 
idealized dance forms he preferred; the Polonaise, 
Mazurka and Valse were there for him to handle, 
but the Ballade was not; here he is not imitator, 
but creator. Not loosely-jointed, but 
structures glowing with genius and presenting defi- 


compact 


nite unity of form and expression, are the ballades 
commonly written in six-eight and six-four time. 
“None of Chopin's compositions surpasses in mas 
terliness of form and beauty and poetry of contents 
his ballades. In them he attains, I think, the acme 
of his power as an artist,” remarks Niecks. 

I am even minded of Andrew Lang’s lines—‘‘the 
thunder and surge of the Odyssey” when I listen to 
the G minor Ballade, op. 23. It is the Odyssey of 
Chopin’s soul. That ’cello-like largo with its noise- 
less suspension stays us for a moment in the court- 
yard of Chopin’s House Beautiful. Then begins, 
told in his most dreamy tones, the legend. As in 
some fabulous tales of the Genii this Ballade dis- 
closes surprising and delicious things. There is the 
tall lily in the fountain that nods to the sun. It 
drips in cadenced monotone and its song is repeated 
on the lips of the slender-hipped girl with the eyes 
of midnight—and so might I weave for you a story 
of what I see in the Ballade and you would be 
aghast or puzzled. With such a composition any 
program could be sworn to, even the silly story of 
the Englishman who haunted Chopin, beseeching 
him to teach him this Ballade. That Chopin had 
one, a definite one, there can be no doubt, but he 
has—wise artist—left us no clue beyond the name 
of Mickiewicz, the Polish bard. 
asowski relates, when Schumann met Chopin, the 
pianist confessed to have “been incited to the crea- 
tion of the ballades by the poetry” of his fellow 
countryman. The narrative tone in this 
symmetrically constructed Ballade—the most spir- 
ited, most daring work of Chopin, according to 
Schumann. Louis Ehlert says of the four Ballades: 
“Each one differs entirely from the others, and they 
have but one thing in common—their romantic 
working out and the nobility of their motives. 
Chopin relates in them, not like one who commu- 
nicates something really experienced; it is as though 
he told what never took place, but what has sprung 
up in his inmost soul, the anticipation of something 
longed for. They may contain a strong element of 
national woe, much outwardly expressed and in- 
wardly burning rage over the sufferings of his 
native land; yet they do not carry with a positive 
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reality like that which in a Beethoven Sonata will 
often call words to our lips.” Which means that 
Chopin was not such a realist as Beethoven? Ehlert 
is one of the few sympathetic German Chopin com- 
mentators, yet he did not always indicate the salient 
outlines of his art. Only the Slav may hope to 
understand Chopin. But these Ballades are more 
truly touched by the universal than any of his 
works. They belong as much to the world as to 
Poland. 

The G minor Ballade is a logical, well knit and 
largely planned composition. The closest parallel- 
ism may be detected in its composition of themes. 
Its second theme in E flat is lovely in line, color and 
sentiment. The return of the first theme in A 
minor and the quick answer in E of the second are 
evidences of Chopin’s feeling for organic unity. De- 
velopment, as in strict cyclical forms, there 1s no 
little. After the cadenza, built on a figure of waver- 
ing tonality, a valse-like theme emerges and enjoys 
for a moment a capricious, butterfly existence. It 
is fascinating. Passage work of an etherealized 
character leads to the second subject, now aug- 
mented and treated with a broad brush. The first 
questioning theme is heard again, and with a per- 
pendicular roar the presto comes upon us. For two 
pages the dynamic energy displayed by the com- 
poser is almost appalling. A whirlwind I have 
elsewhere called it. It is a storm of the emotions 
and muscular in its virility. I remember De Pach- 
mann—a perfect interpreter of certain sides of 
Chopin—playing this coda piano, pianissimo and 
prestissimo. The effect was strangely irritating to 
the nerves, and reminded me of a tornado seen from 
the large end of an opera glass. According to his 
own lights the Russian virtuoso was right—his 
strength was not equal to the task, and so, imitating 
Chopin, be topsy-turvied the shading. It recalls 
Moscheles’ description of Chopin’s plaving: “His pt- 
ano is so softly breathed forth that he does not re- 
quire any strong forte to produce the wished for 
contrast.” 

This G minor Ballade was published in June, 
1826, and is dedicated to Baron Stockhausen. The 
last bar of the introduction has caused some contro- 
versy. Gutmann, Mikuli and other pupils declare 
for the FE flat. Klindworth and Kullak use it, but 
Xaver Scharwenka has seen fit to edit Klindworth, 
and gives a D natural in the Augener edition. That 
he is wrong abundant internal testimony proves 
Fven Willeby, who personally prefers the D natural, 
thinks Chopin intended the FE flat, and quotes a 
similar effect twenty-eight bars later. He might 
have added that the entire composition contains ex- 
amples—look at the first bar of the valse episode in 
the bass. As Niecks thinks, “This dissonant F flat 
mav be said to be the emotional keynote of the 
whole poem. It is a questioning thought that. like 
a sudden pain. shoots through mind and bodv.” 

There is other and more confirmatory evidence. 
Mr. Ferdinand Von Inten, the well-known New 
York pianist, saw the original Chopin manuscript 
at Stuttgart. Tt was the propertv of Professor Le- 
hert. since deceased, and in it without any question 
stands the much discussed FE flat. This testimonv is 
final. The D natural robs the bar of all meaning 
It is insipid, colorless 

Kullak gives 60 for the half note at the moderato 
On the third page, third bar, he uses F natural in 
the treble. So does Klindworth, although F sharp 
may be found in some editions. On the last page, 
second bar, first line, Kullak writes the passage be- 
ginning with FE flat in eighth notes, Klindworth in 
sixteenths. The close is very striking, full of the 
splendors of glancing scales and shrill octave pro- 
gressions. “It would inspire a poet to write words 
to it,” said Robert Schumann. 

“Perhaps the most touching of all that Chopin has 
written is the tale of the F major Ballade. I have 
witnessed children lay aside their games to listen 
thereto. It appears like some fairy tale that has 


become music. The four voiced part has such a 
clearness withal, it seems as if warm spring breezes 
were waving the lithe leaves of the palrh tree. How 
soft and sweet a breath steals over the senses and 
the heart!” 

And how difficult it seems to be to write of Cho- 
pin except in terms of impassioned prose! Louis 
Ehlert, a romantic in feeling and a classicist in 
theory, is quoted above. The second Ballade, al 
though dedicated to Robert Schumann, did not ex 
cite his warmest praise. “A less artistic work than 
the first,” he wrote, “but equally fantastic and in- 
tellectual. Its impassioned episodes seem to have 
been afterward inserted. I recollect very well that 
when Chopin played this Ballade for me it finished 
in F major; it now closes in A minor.” Willeby 
gives its key as F minor. It is really in the keys of 
F major—A minor. Chopin’s psychology was 
seldom at fault. A major ending would have crushed 
this extraordinary tone-poem, written, Chopin ad- 
mits, under the direct inspiration of Adam Mickie- 
wicz. Willeby accepts Schumann’s dictum of the 
inferiority of this Ballade to its predecessor. Niecks 
does not. Niecks is quite justified in asking how 
“two such wholly dissimilar things can be compared 
and weighed in this fashion.” 

In truth they cannot. “The second Ballade pos- 
sesses beauties in no way inferior to those of the 
first,” he continues. “What can be finer than the 
simple strains of the opening section! They sound 
as if they had been drawn from the people’s store 
house of song. The entrance of the presto surprises, 
and seems out of keeping with what precedes: but 
what we hear after the return of tempo primo—the 
development of those simple strains, or rather the 
cogitations on them—justifies the presence of the 
presto. The second appearance of the latter leads to 
an urging, restless coda in A minor, which closes 
in the same key and pianissimo with a few bars of 
the simple, serene, now veiled first strain.’ 

Rubinstein bore great love for this second Bal 
lade. This is what it meant for him: “Ts it possible 
that the interpreter does not feel the necessity of 
representing to his audience—a field flower caught 
bv a gust of wind. a caressing of the flower bv the 
wind: the resistance of the flower. the stormy 
struggle of the wind: the entreatv of the flower. 
which at last lies there broken: and naranhrased 
the field flower a rustic maiden. the wind a knight.” 

T can find “no lack of affinity” between the an 
dantino and presto. The surnrise is a dramatic one 
withal rudelv vigorous. Chonin’s robust treatment 
of the first theme is a strong niece of craftmanshin 
The episodical nature of this Ballade is the result of 
Tt follows a 
hidden storv. and has the aualitv—as in the second 
Impromntu in F sharn—of creat. unnremeditated 


art. Tt shocks one bv its abrunt but bv no means 


the esoteric moods of its comnoser 


fantastic transitions. The kev color is changeful 
and the fluctuating themes are well contrasted. It 
was written at Majorca while the composer was onl 
too noticeably disturbed in body and soul 

Presto con fuoco Chopin marks the second section 
Kullak gives 84 to the quarter. and for the onening 
46 to the quarter. He also wisely marks crescendos 
in the bass at the first thematic developmert. He 
nrefers the E—as does Klindworth—nine bars be- 
fore the return of the presto. At the eighth bar. after 
this return Kullak adheres to the E instead of F at 
the beginning of the bar. treble clef. Klindworth in 
dicates both. Nor does Kullak follow Mikuli in 
using a Din the coda. He prefers a D sharp, instead 
of a natural. T wish the second Ballade were oftener 
played in public. It is quite neglected for the third 
in A flat. which, as Ehlert savs. has the voice of the 
people. 

This ballade, 
1841, is almost too well known to analyze. It is the 
schoolgirls’ delight, who familiarly toy with its 
demon, seeing only favor and prettiness in its ele 
gant measures. In it “the refined, gifted Pole, who 


“Undine.” published November, 
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is accustomed to move in the most distinguished 
circles of the French capital, is pre-eminently to be 
recognized.” Thus Schumann. Forsooth, it is 
aristocratic, gay, graceful, piquant and also some- 
thing more. Even in its playful moments there is 
delicate irony, a spiritual sporting with graver and 
more passionate emotions. Those broken octaves 
which usher in each time the second theme, with its 
fascinating, infectious, rhythmical lilt; what an iron- 
ically joyous fillip thev give the imagination! 

“A coquettish grace—if we accept by this ex- 
pression that half unconscious toying with the power 
that charms and fires, that follows up confession 
with reluctance—seems the very essence of Chopin’s 
being 

“It becomes a difficult task to transcribe the easy 
transitions, full of an irresistible charm, with which 
he portrays Love’s game. Who will not recall the 
memorable passage in the A flat Ballade, where the 
right hand alone takes up the dotted eighths after 
the sustained chord of the sixth of A flat? Could 
a lover’s confusion be more deliciously enhanced by 
silence and hesitation?” Ehlert evidently sees here 
a ballroom picture of brilliancy, with the regulation 
tender avowal. The episodes of this Ballade are so 
attenuated of any grosser elements that none but 
psychical meanings should be read into them 

The disputed passage is on the fifth page of the 
Kullak edition, after the trills. A measure is miss- 
ing in Kullak, who, like Klindworth, gives it in a 
footnote. To my mind this repetition adds emphasis 

although it is a formal blur. And what an irre- 
sistible moment it is, this delightful territory, before 
the darker mood of the C sharp minor part is 
reached! Niecks becomes enthusiastic over the in- 
sinuation and persuasion of this composition; “the 
composer showing himself in a fundamentally 
caressing mood.” The ease with which the entire 
work is floated proves that Chopin in mental health 
was not daunted by larger forms. There is moon- 
light in this music, and some sunlight, too. The 
prevailing mood is coquetry and sweet contentment 

There is contrapuntal skill shown in the working 
out section. Chopin always wears his learning 
lightly. It does not oppress us. The inverted domi 
nant pedal in the C sharp minor episode reveals, 
with the massive coda, a great master. Kullak sug 
gests some variants. He uses the transient shake in 
the third bar, instead of the appoggiatura which 
Klindworth prefers. Klindworth attacks the trill on 
the second page with the upper tone—A flat. Kul- 
lak and Mertke—in the Steingraber edition—play 


the passage in this manner 


Op. 47. Ballade. : a 2? és Ms s 
MY IAA Pe DAA ETAS 
= SSS = Se: sSsS=: SF 
FF ee te ie / 


Here is Klindworth 








Of the fourth and glorious Ballade in F minor I 
could write a volume It is Chopin in his most re- 
flective. vet lvric mood. Lyrism is the keynote of 
the work, a passionate lyrism, with a note of self- 
absorption, suppressed feeling—truly Slavic, this 
shyness!—and a concentration that is remarkable 
even for | hopin The narrative tone is missing 
after the first few bars, a rather moody and melan- 
cholic pondering usurping its place. It is the mood 
of a man who examines with morbid, curious in- 
sistence the malady that is devouring his soul. This 
Ballade is the companion of the Fantaisie-Polonaise, 
but as a ballade “fully worthy of its sisters,” to quote 


Niecks. It was published December, 1843. The 
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theme in F minor has the elusive charm of a slow, 
mournful valse, that returns twice, bejewelled, yet 
never overladen. Here is the very apotheosis of the 
ornament; the figuration sets off the idea in dazzling 
relief. There are episodes, transitional passage 
work, distinguished by novelty and the finest art. 
At no place is there display for display’s sake. The 
cadenza in A is a taking breath, or rather sighing, 
before the rigorously logical imitations which pre- 
sage the re-entrance of the theme. How wonder- 
fully the introduction comes in for its share of 
thoughtful treatment. What a harmonist! And 
consider the D flat scale runs in the left hand: how 
suave, how satisfying is this page. I select for espe- 
cial admiration this modulatory passage: 





And what could be more evocative of dramatic 
suspense than the sixteen bars before the mad, ter- 
rifying coda. How the solemn splendors of the half 
notes weave an atmosphere of mystic tragedy. This 
soul suspension recalls Maeterlinck. Here is the 
episode: 


2. 


f SE 


A story of De Lenz that lends itself to quotation 
is about this very piece. “Tausig,” he writes, “im- 
pressed me deeply in his interpretation of Chopin’s 
Ballade in F minor. It has three requirements: 
The comprehension of the program as a whole—for 
Chopin writes according to a program, to the situa- 
tions in life best known to, and understood by, him- 
self; and in an adequate manner; the conquest of the 
stupendous difficulties in complicated figures, wind- 
ing harmonies and formidable passages.” 

“Tausig fulfilled these requirements, presenting 
an embodiment of the signification and the feeling 
of the work. The Ballade—andante con moto, six- 
eighths—begins in the major key of the dominant; 
the seventh measure comes to a stand before a fer- 
mata on C major. The easy handling of these seven 
measures Tausig interpreted thus: “The piece has 
not yet begun’; in his firmer, nobly expressive ex- 
position of the principal theme, free from sentimen- 


tality—to which one might easily yield—the grand 
style found due scope. An essential requirement in 
an instrumental virtuoso is that he should under- 
stand how to breathe, and how to allow his hearers 
to take breath—giving them opportunity to arrive 
at a better understanding. By this I mean a well 
chosen incision—the cesura, and a lingering—‘let- 
ting in air,’ Tausig cleverly called it—which in no 
way impairs rhythm and time, but rather brings 
them into stronger relief; a lingering which our 
signs of notation cannot adequately express, be- 
cause it is made up of atomic time values. Rub the 
bloom from a peach or from a butterfly—what re- 
mains will belong to the kitchen, to natural history! 
It is not otherwise with Chopin; the bloom con- 
sisted in Tausig’s treatment of the Ballade. 

“He came to the first passage—the motive among 
blossoms and leaves—a figurated recurrence to the 
principal theme is in the inner parts—its polyphonic 


























variant. A little thread connects this with the 
F 4 
we 3/.5|! 
. * 
chorale-like introduction of the second theme. The 


theme is strongly and abruptly modulated, perhaps 
a little too much so. Tausig tied the little thread to 
a doppio movimento in two-four time, but thereby re- 
sulted sextolets, which threw the chorale into still 
bolder relief. Then followed a passage a tempo, in 
which the principal theme played hide and seek 
How clear it all became as Tausig played it! Of 
technical difficulties he knew literally nothing; the 
intricate and evasive parts were as easy as the easiest 
—TI might say easier! 

“T admired the short trills in the left hand, which 
were trilled out quite independently, as if by a 
second player; the gliding ease of the cadence 
marked dolcissimo. It swung itself into the higher 
register, where it came to a stop before A major, 
just as the introduction stopped before C major. 
Then, after the theme has once more presented it- 
self in a modified form—variant—it comes under the 


pestle of an extremely figurate coda, which demands 
the study of an artist, the strength of a robust man 
—the most vigorous pianistic health, in a word! 
Tausig overcame this threatening group of terrific 
difficulties, whose appearance in the piece is well 
explained by the program, without the slightest ef- 
fect. The coda, in modulated harp tones, came to a 
stop before a fermata which corresponded to those 
before mentioned, in order to cast anchor in the 
haven of the dominant, finishing with a witches’ 
dance of triplets, doubled in thirds. This piece 
winds up with extreme bravura.”’* 
The lingering mentioned by De 
rubato, so fatally misunderstood by most Chopin 
De Lenz in a note quotes Meyerbeer as 


Lenz is tempo 
players. 
saying—Meyerbeer, who quarreled with Chopin 
about the rhythm of a mazurka—Can one reduce 
women to notation? They would breed mischief 
were they emancipated from the measure.” 

There is passion, refined and swelling, in the 
curves of this most eloquent composition. It is 


Chopin at the supreme summit of his art—an art 
alembicated, personal and intoxicating. There is 
nothing like the F minor Ballade in music. Bach 


in the Chromatic Fantasia—be not deceived by its 
classical contours, it is music hot from the soul 

Beethoven in the first the C sharp 
minor Sonata, the arioso of the op. 110 Sonata, and 


movement of 


possibly Schumann in the opening of his C major 
Fantaisie, are as intimate, as personal as the F minor 
Ballade, which is as subtly distinctive as the hands 
and smile of Lisa Gioconda. Its inaccessible posi 
tion preserves it from rude and irreverent treatment 


Its witchery is for all time. 


S. C. Bennett’s Promising Pupils. 


Miss Ruth Peebles, of Kansas City, a talented young 
soprano, who has won many tavorable comments on her 
singing and acting in operatic roles, will spend the winter 
in New York and resume her vocal studies with her for 
mer teacher, S. C. Bennett 

M. Vernon Stiles, of Independence, Mo., a very prom 
ising tenor, is another of Mr. Bennett's pupils who will 
soon be in New York and continue his instruction 

Mr. Bennett, who is located in Carnegie Hall, will be 
remembered as the teacher of Mme. Genevra Johnstone 
Bishop, the famous vocalist and teacher, now located at 


Los Angeles, Ca! 
Miss Electa Gifford, 
mired by European critics, received her first year’s instru 


whose voice is being so much ad 


tions from Mr. Bennett 


Joseph S. Baernstein. 

Joseph S. Baernstein, the basso, expects an exceedingly 
busy season. His business interests are wholly in the hands 
of A. Williams Fisher, who has already booked more than 
one hundred engagements for him. Mr. Baernstein will 
sing in “The Messiah” with the Handel and Haydn Society 
of Boston, with the Symphony Society of St. Louis and 
with the Vocal Society of Newark, N. J. Conflicting dates 
Mr. Baernstein will also 
sing in “Damnation of Faust,” “Elijah,” “St. Paul,” “The 
Creation,” Verdi's “Requiem,” and “Samson.” He will also 
be one of the chosen soloists for the Saengerfest to be held 
in Brooklyn, June, 1900, for which the Kaiser has offered a 
Mr. Baernstein has many other important engage 


offered him had to be declined 


prize. 
ments 





Platon Brounoff. 

A “house opening” occurred at the new quarters of the 
Ladies’ Choral Society, of which Mr. Brounoff is director 
last Monday evening, and a right good time was enjoyed 
The society then moved into their new quarters, elegantly 
fitted up. every facility for development and 
happy musical work. Many of Brounoff’s compositions 
were sung and played, and he also favored the audience 


and with 


with several piano solos 


” Prom “Great Piano Virtuosos of Our Time,” by W. Von Lenz 
Translated from the German by Madeleine R. Baker. New York, G 


Schirmer. 








The National Conservatory of Music 


(FOUNDED BY MRS. JEANETTE M. THURBER) 
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of America, 


SUMMER TERM from MAY I! to AUGUST 12. 

The fifteenth scholastic year begins Sept. 5 and ends May 1. Annual entrance examinations 

Singing—September 18, from 10 a. m. to 12 M.; 2to5 p.m. and 8 to 10 Pp. m 

Piano and Organ—September 19, 10 a.m. to 12 m. and 2 to5 p.m. 

Violin, Viola, ’Cello, Contrabass, Harp and All Other Orchestral Instruments— 

September 20, 10 a.m. to 12 m. and 2to4 p.m. 
Composition—September 21, 10 4 m. to 12 M. 
Children’s Day—September 23, Piano and Violin—9 a. m. to 12 m. 
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THE WORCGSTER FESTIVAL 


The Forty-second Season. 





1858—1899. 





HE forty-second annual music festival of the Worcester 


County Musical Association took place in Mechanics’ 


Hall, Worcester, September 25 to 29. Inasmuch as there 
is no loss, the affair may be said to be a pecuniary success. 
There was an actual profit. In 1897 there was a deficit of 
$4,000, and in 1898 only a narrow margin of gain. The star 
system, with its degradation of art to the personal whims of 
the artist, was abandoned two seasons ago, and despite the 
grave loss the policy was adhered to last season, and with 
fairly satisfactory results. This year the old order was re- 
sumed, and while the financial result cannot be overlooked 

the festival is not primarily a money making scheme—the 
relapse is sadly suggestive of the hold the star system has 
on the affections of the musically uneducated. Personality 
rather than the composer counted heavily last week at 
Worcester. The conductor, George W. Chadwick, did all 
he could to stem the popular demand. The make-up of the 
programs show that. Where so much money is spent it is 
a pity that choral and symphonic works of the first magni- 
tude are not given yearly at this function. The list of ar 


tists, however, last week was generally an excellent one, and 


it must be confessed the 
us much pleasure Ihe conductor is an American, and two 


preponderance of Americans gave 


important choral works were by Americans, while the sym 
phonic novelty is the production of a native born composer. 

The orchestra, composed of members of the Boston 
Symphony organization, might have been larger and more 
frequently rehearsed. The chorus of 400 produced an ex- 
cellent body of tone, and was altogether superior to our 
Oratorio Society. But it did not have quite enough to do, 
and was not sufficiently drilled in what it did. 

While it gives pleasure to visitors, and probably pro- 
motes social feeling, we sincerely doubt if the practice of 
public rehearsals every morning at these festivals is an un- 
mixed benefit. They are hardly public rehearsals in the 
sense of the Philharmonic or Boston Symphony Orchestras, 
for they are a genuine rehearsing of the afternoon and 
evening concerts. It is not fair to the singers; neither does 
it promote a correct understanding of the music under con- 
sideration. But it is popular, and last week it paid, Me- 
chanics’ Hall being full to the doors every morning. A 
regular admission price is charged 

Tuesday evening, September 26, Haydn’s “Creation” 
vas sung by Evangeline Florence, soprano; Evan Williams, 
tenor, and Ffrangcon-Davies, bass. Mr. Chadwick con- 
ducted. It was a creditable, if not brilliant, performance. 
Miss Evangeline Florence, who was a member of a Worces 
er church choir before her residence in England, sang 
With Verdure Clad” quite prettily. Her voice is not 
large or rich, and is not always well posed. In the concerted 


numbers she was less successful. Mr. Williams was at his 
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best, and a very wonderful best it can be. His hit was “In 
Native Worth and Honor Clad.” The chorus sang with 
precision and plenty of eesonance. 

Wednesday afternoon last this was the program: 


.-Goldmark 
Schubert 


Overture, Salcumtals.........ccccccccccccccscecsccsocece 

Some, Dike AMMa..c.ccscvccsccocsesccsoess 
Ffrangcon- Davies 

Symphony, No. 5, in C minor............. Beethoven 

This concert was not particularly inspiring. The sym 
phony dragged, though the overture was well read. In the 
evening the scheme was as follows: 

Kimg Trojam. ...coccsocccccccccoccccscscsceseoes H. W. Parker 
Soprano, Miss Louise B. Voigt; contralto, Miss Grace 
Preston; tenor, George Hamlin; bass, Gwilym Mules 
Conducted by the composer. 

Lily Nymagh...cccccccccccccccccccccccscccsvccecess ..--G. W. Chadwick 
Soprano, Miss Louise B. Voigt; tenor, George Ham 
in bass, Gwilym Miles; tenor, W. Theo. Van Yorx 
Mr. Parker is one of our strong men in music, and re 
turned to Worcester fresh from his success in England, 
where his “Hora Novissima” was sung at the Worcester 
Festival there. “King Trojan” was first heard in New York 
city at a concert conducted by Frank van der Stucken, No 
vember 24, 1887, so it is an early work. This was its first 
performance at Worcester. Highly colored, romantic and 
dramatic, with a very poetic libretto, this composition, de 
spite its brevity, gave great pleasure. Written under Rhein 
berger’s pedagogic eye, “King Trojan” glows with life and 
poetic spirit. The scoring is rich, if immature at times, but 
the choral writing presages the skill later displayed in 
“Hora Novissima” and “St. Christopher.”” The work was 
sung with enthusiasm by solo singers and chorus, a result 
partly due to the inspiriting beat of the conductor-com- 
poser. Miss Louise Voigt, who made her first appearance 
at these festivals, has just returned from Berlin, where she 
studied with Alfred Blume. She has a strong, pure so 
prano, flexible and sympathetic. She sings with marked 
musical feeling and skill. Miss Grace Preston had little to 
do, and this aroused the deepest disappointment, for her or 
gan is rich, warm and mellow, and she sings like an artist. 
Her superb appearance and authority caused everyone to 
wonder why this American girl did not sing solo in the 
later concerts. Mr. Miles and Mr. Hamlin sang artistically, 

as they always do. 

Mr. Chadwick’s “Lily Nymph” is no novelty to this city, 
as it was given here January 5, 1896, by Frank Dossert, and 
with the assistance of Clementine De Vere, W. H. Rieger, 
Evan Williams and Mr. Crawford. It was sung in Worces- 
ter last season. The chorus again covered itself with glory 
and the solo singers aroused much enthusiasm. The trio, 
sung by Messrs. Hamlin, Van Yorx and Miles, was partic- 
ularly well done. Miss Voigt was more than satisfactory, 
and special mention must be made of Mr. Van Yorx, who 
sang himself into the affections of Worcester by reason of 
his beautiful voice and musical phrasing. Mr. Chadwick 
conducted with all the warmth due his charming musical 
fairy tale, and altogether the evening may be set down as 
the most artistic of the series 

Thursday afternoon the program was this: 

First movement from Symphony in D_ minor, 
op. 7* PE. ae ahem : Frederick S. Converse 
Conducted by the composer 
Scena, Endymion,’’t.... Liza Lehmann 
Miss Florence 


MR. VICTOR THRANE 
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BOSION SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 
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PITTSBURG + 
CiNCINNATE 
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se 


. 


J. V. GOTTSCHALK, Representative. 


Concerto for piano in F minor, op. 21...... - nese Chopin 
V. de Pachmann 
Scena, Ah Che Assorta Venz ino 
Miss Florence 
Suite No. 1, op. 42 ‘ a we MacDowell 
In the Haunted Forest Summer Idyi. The Shep 
herdess’ Song. Forest Spirits 
* First time in Worcester + First time in America 


The symphony is an important addition to the American 
literature of the form. Mr. Converse is a young man, a 
pupil of Prof. John K. Paine in composition and Carl Baer- 
mann in piano playing. Later he went to Munich, where he 
studied under Kheinberger This symphony was first 
played in Munich in 1898, when its composer was twenty- 
seven years old. The movement is so good as to cause one 
regret that the other three movements were not given 
There is abundant vitality, much clever craftsmanship and 
sound scoring in the excerpt. Full of nervous power, its 
passion culminates in the coda, which is dramatic to a de 
gree. The development shows plentiful resources in the 
matter of rhythmic devices and color scheme. The themes 
are well contrasted, forceful and individual enough. Mr. 
Converse belongs to the ultra-modern in composition, but 
he has something to say, a fine sense of form, and will go 
far. He conducted with tact and marked skill, although it 
was his first experience with an orchestra 

Miss Florence did not distinguish herself with the bit 
of musical flub-dub of Liza Lehmann. Miss Lehmann has 
evidently been to Bayreuth, for she has annexed the prelude 
to “Rheingold” and with poor results. She has no sense 
of theme development, her counterpoint is meagre, and her 
scoring, presuming that it is hers, is poor and thin. Miss 
Florence sang flat, and her voice lacked resonance. She was 
better in the trashy Italian waltz, for her trill was not bad 
and her upper tones pleasing, if slight 

Viadimir de Pachmann played the F minor Concerto in 
his own inimitable manner. His style has broadened; he 
has gained in repose, and his rubato is not so violently 
unrhythmical as it was six years ago. The caressing beauty 
of his touch, its rich singing quality was happily exhibited 
in the larghetto which was played with a poetical spirit 
and variety of shadings well-nigh incredible. It was legit- 
imate piano playing, the instrument yielding up its ut 
most toll of tone and sounding at times like a miraculously 
attuned Aeolian harp. The mazurka-like finale was given 
with dainty fantasy. The pearly scales, trills and fiorature 
of this work suit De Pachmann perfectly For encore 
pieces he gave the A flat Ballade and D flat Valse in a 


way to set tingling the nerves of the Chopinists. There 


was some rhythmical indecision at the beginning of the 
ballade, but from the first coquettish and appealing broken 
octaves a magical atmosphere enveloped all. The D flat 
Valse was given quite simply, a scale in contrary motion 
being added, with a few unimportant changes in the canta- 
bile. It was refreshing to hear this valse without its winter 
concert cloak of double notes. As De Pachmann read it 
so Chopin intended it Altogether, he is the same old fas- 
cinating virtuoso, a trifle subdued in his public behavior, 
and the possessor of a unique piano style, a unique mech 
anism, and a remarkable sympathy for certain sides of 
Chopin. De Pachmann’s success was overwhelming 

The MacDowell Suite was played here last winter by Mr 
Paur’s orchestra. It is purely fanciful and full of orchestral 
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ingenuities and amazing tinting. It was played fairly well, 

although the last movement did not hang together well. 
Thursday evening was -“artists’ night,’ and brought out 

the following program: 

Overture, Britannia * 

Song, The Two Grenadiers 


Mr. Miles. 
Recitative and aria (Jephtha) 
Deeper and Deeper Still. 
Waft Her, Angels, to the Skies. 


Mr. Williams. 

Tone poem, Omphale’s Spinning Wheel..................Saint-Saéns 
Aria, O Mio Fernando (La Favorita)...................+++- Donizetti 
Mrs. Bloodgood. 

Aria, Vision Fugitive (Herodiade).................... ....»Massenet 

Mr. Ffrangcon-Davies, 
ee SU TIGR I sion kvccsabdhenpcsiveptccctieeccndvened Bellini 
Mme. Sembrich. 
ne, TNR. . cs sa denenareteestebhe or sath tiewbeesune . Wagner 


Vorspiel, Act III. 
Elsa’s Vision, Act I. 

Mme. Sembrich. 
Lohengrin’s Narrative, Act III. 


Mr. Williams. 
King’s Prayer, quintet and finale, Act I. 
Mme. Sembrich, Mrs. Bloodgood. 


Messrs. Williams, Ffrangeon-Davies and Miles. 
Chorus and orchestra. 

*First time in Worcester. 

This rather indigestible mélange proved eminently sat- 
isfactory to an audience tremendous in size and voracious 
in its demands for encores. But Sembrich was the only 
one who gratified its wish, otherwise the evening would 
have become burdensome. At it was, the scheme was 
much too long and too various. The Mackenzie Overture, 
with its smug, academic treatment of “Rule Britannia,” 
enveloped in a jigging, tapeworm counterpoint was hardly 
worth the trouble. The Saint-Saéns’ selection was played 
with delicate discrimination. Mr. Miles distinguished him- 
self by singing with great fire and freedom “The Two 
Grenadiers.” This young artist won a most gratifying re- 
call. Mr. Williams sang the Handel recitative and aria with 
exquisite tenderness of tone and purity of phrasing. His 
is a wonderful tenor voice. His narrative in the “Lohen- 
grin” numbers proved what a Wagner singer he is. Such 
singing is never heard at the Metropolitan Opera House. 
Mrs. Bloodgood was not at her best for some moments in 
the Donizetti Aria, but she sang with authority and pas- 
sion, and her noble appealing voice showed that 1t was 
benefited by the summer rest. She was very picturesque 
in appearance, and refused an encore. Sembrich seemed 
scant of breath at first, especially in the opening bars of 
“Casta Diva.” Her roulades, scales and trills in “Ah, Non 
Guinge”’—her encore number—were almost perfect, and 
her reception most hearty. The Elsa music went better, and 





the Wagner section was quite satisfactory. 

Friday afternoon was again a Sembrich triumph. She 
sang “Ah Fors’ é Lui” and Johann Strauss’ “Frihling- 
stimmen,” vulse, two numbers that are familiar to New 
York. She sang with superlative ease and brilliancy. 
Theodore Van Yorx, who gave Meyerbeer’s “O Paradiso” 
between Madame Sembrich’s two appearances, won per- 
sonal honors, for he sang with unqualified taste and musi- 
cal feeling. His voice was delicious. He declined an 
encorse. The orchestra under Mr. Chadwick played Men- 
delssohn’s overture, “Athalie” and Tschaikowsky’s Fifth 
Symphony. 

The evening was devoted to Berlioz’s “Damnation of 
and it cannot be truthfully said to have been a 


‘Faust,’ ” 


ADELINA 


MURIO-CELLI, 


Vocal Instruction. 


Teacher of the eminent artists, EMMA JUCH, MARIE ENGLE and 
ELEANORE BROADFOOT, the latter just engaged by Grau, Metro- 
pulitan Opera, three ) ears. * ens 

Other prominent pupils on the operatic and concert stage: Minn‘e 
Dilthey, Nella Berger, Dorothea Morton, Charlotte Walker, 
Amanda Fabris, Anna Russell, Marie Groeb!, sopranos. 


18 IRVING PLACE, NEW YORK. | 
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finished performance. The work was not sufficiently re- 
hearsed, and there was ragged chorus singing at times and 
a want of fire in the solos. Miss Voigt did very well, and 
Mr. Williams was in good trim, although his part was cut. 
Mr. Miles gave the Brand solo with effect. The orcnestra 
was not at its best. It was the seventh concert within the 
compass of four days, and what with constant and fatigu- 
ing rehearsals—all too few, yet all too many for so short 
a period—principals, chorus and orchestra were completely 
tagged out. THe Musicat Courier might make many 
suggestions, and it may do so later; suffice to say that bar- 
ring the return of the odious star system, the forty-second 
Worcester Festival was as successful as it could be, ail 
things being considered. 





Mark Hambourg. 


[From the Berlin AXeschsosten of March 2, 1899.) 





N the evening oi the 24th the Saal Bechstein was the 
O scene of the second piano soirée of Mark Ham- 
bourg. He still looked very youthful, but showed himseli 
in his performances far advanced in his artistic capacity 
Beethoven E flat major, op. 31, No. 3, requiring in each oi 
its four movements great digital dexterity, was given in a 
very clever style. Equally so was the great “Wanderer” 
fantasia of F. Schubert, which, under his fingers, aroused 
greater sympathy than is usually the case. The opening 
piece of his concert was of historic interest; it was the 
Gavotte and Variations, A minor, by F. Ph, Rameau (1683- 
1704.) Newer compositions performed were by Th. Lesche- 
tiszki, Tschaikowsky, I. I. Paderewski, Ed. Grieg, Chopin, 
Schutt, Liszt (Rhapsodie No. 8) 





Miss Clara Kalisher. 


Another talented singer is coming East from California. 
Manager Charles L. Young has signed a contract with Miss 
Clara Kalisher, a popular contralto, of San Francisco, for a 
number of concerts, and she will appear in Philadelphia 
November 17, with Emma Nevada. The newspapers of the 
West praise to the skies Miss Kalisher’s voice and method. 
Manager Young expects that this California singer will 
make a brilliant success this season, and he is booking many 
engagements for her. 





Mrs. Bulen in Town. 


Mrs. Bulen, of Meadville, Pa., called at this office last 
week. She is one of the advanced pupils of Mme. Kath- 
erine Evans von Klenner, and has experienced in her teach- 
ing and concert work the true value of the method of which 
her teacher is the exponent. After a most successful sum- 
mer in concert work and teaching, Mrs. Bulen has returned 
to New York to fill engagements and continue her work 
under Madame von Klenner. 





Mrs. Morris Black, the contralto, will sing in Pittsburg, 
Cleveland, Indianapolis, Washington and Chicago the com- 
ing season, it being her seventh appearance in “The Mes- 
siah” at Pittsburg, with song recitals in the other cities 
mentioned. As Miss Sara Layton Walker she made a most 
favorable entrée into professional life here, when she mar- 


Eart Gutick, 


The Boy Soprano. 


Oratorio, Concerts, Musicales. 
ADDRESS 


JOHN GILBERT GULICK, D.D.S. 


Carnegie Hall, New York. 





Anton Rubinstein. 
ME. ILKA HOROWITZ BARNAY, in her remin- 


iscences, gives some new anecdotes of Rubinstein. 

In speaking of him about the great attraciion he exercised 
on the public he said: 

“There is litthe Heymann, who plays a thousand times 
better than I, and he always has empty halls.” 

“Why?” 

“Ah, that is hard to explain. 
tain rapport with the audience.” 

This rapport, this spiritual connection with the public 


That is magnetism, a cer 


was a necessity for Rubinstein, without which his whole 
performance seemed to him worthless. If he was not able. 
as he felt, to hold the audience, he fe 
ment, which often found vent in ironical remarks. 
ceit, the belief of your being a great man, must be happy 
feeling; it knows no disillusions.” After a concert 
Northern Court, one of the officials brought him, next 
morning, the insignia of a high order 
“Please take it away,” he said, simply; 
me. The King cannot give it to me with a good conscience 
as he was playing cards all the time of my performance, 


It bitter disappoint- 


“Con 
al 


a a 


“that is not for 


and therefore cannot have any idea whether I really de 
serve the order.” He persisted in the refusal 

It is known that Rubinstein’s burning ambition was to 
gain an enduring place as a composer among the immor- 
tals. This was carried so far that he undervalued his own 
ncomparable piano playing in order to give more im 
portance to his capacity as a composer. The following lit 
anecdote like irony. The 
place at Vienna, and illustrates a fall from the sublime to 
He had played the final number in a 


tle sounds circumstance took 


the ridiculous 
great musical society’s concert, where every place was 
filled by a brilliant audience. The was carried 
away by enthusiastic pleasure, and loudly demandea some 
to more of his 


audience 
more; it was insatiable in its desir« heat 
masterly skill. Rubinstein, already very much exhausted, with 
brow dripping with perspiration, and deep dejection in his 
instrument. New 


was at the end of his 


face, bowed and sat down again at the 


applause, more enthusiasm. But he¢ 
forces, his shirt collar was wilted, his necktie half undone 
with the knot under his right ear, but he must appear, if he 
had to have any rest. More calls for the performer, and 
while the applause was increasing, he stole away wrapped 
up in his overcoat, and, leaning on the arm of his manager 
to reach his carriage. Then was heard the shout of the 
driver: 
“Carriage for the piano player!” 


An Arens Pupil. 
One of the most promising of all the pupils of F. X 
Arens is Mr. Nell, the baritone. He received recently the 
following letter, which he prizes highly: 


Sprinc Laxe, N. Y., August 4, 1899 
Dear Str—I was very pleased indeed to hear you sing. You have a 
very fine, high baritone voice, which you know well how to use. It 
is a voice eminently suited for concert, and u would indeed be 
an acquisition to the concert stage anywhere I will be pleased t 
Very neerely yours 


hear you again 
CAMPANARI 


G 

During his recent sojourn in New York, Mr. Nell was 

to have sung at one of the Ka!tenborn orchestral concerts, 

but owing to an attack of the hay fever, could not appear 

It Mr. Arens’ intention to arrange recital in New 
York for Mr. Nell this season 


M. 1. SCHERHEY, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Church—Oratorio—Concert— Opera. 


Formerly Director of the Scherhey Musical Conservatory in Berlin 


S‘udio: 779 Lexington Ave., near 6lst St.. New York. 


is a 
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819-820 Townsend Building, 
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LARENCE EDDY, 


CONCERT ORGANIST. 
ORGAN CONCERTS AND RECITALS. 


Trans-Continental Tour 
1899-1900 


Under the direction of LOUDON G. CHARLTON, 


The Royalton, 44 West 44th Street, NEW YORK. 








and Concert Tours. 


Arthur van Ewcyk, 


Bass-BARITONE. 
Engaged for THOMAS OR( HESTRA, 


Recently from Berlin. 


Apollo Club, Chicago, and Evanston Choral Society. 
Under Management: BENNETT GRIFFIN, 


S.C. BENNETT, 


Vocal Instruction. 
Conductor in Opera and Oratorio. 


Teacher of Mme. Genevra JoHNstTone BisHor and other 
prominent singers. 





224 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 


Studio: 627 Carnegie Hall, NEW YORK. 
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HAT has become of it? Has the sibilant hiss of a 
mocking crowd doomed the Musical Art Club to 
eternal oblivion, or was it the prospect of unlimited liability 
which warned the would-be members to beware? No word 
has come of the preliminary meeting arranged for Friday 
last, so it is safe to assume the proposed union of artistic 
souls was unavoidably abandoned for want of co-operation 
on the part of the artistic souls 
It is a trifle hard on the part of the lady who informed 
me she was a pianoist and working for the amelioaration ot 
the enmity as at present existing among all the people 
whose musical lives ought to be as one, but like sweet bells 
jangled were so continually out of tune. Alas! for the in 
tentions these societies for the betterment of other people’s 
conditions usually result in the promoters being told to mind 
their own business. 
Objectionable truths without regard for feelings are some 


times necessary. 


Lost—between seasons, a society. The awful uncertainty 
of its fate is worse than the knowledge of death, although 
it has saved us from a new requiem, but there are many 
people inquiring as to the whereabouts of the Manuscript 
Society. 

* . > 


Once more the Studebaker is open, and opera in Eng 
lish reigns in Chicago. Again has this week seen re- 
newed the crowded houses of the preceding Castle Square 
Opera Company season, with every indication in addi 
tion of such audiences being of a permanent description 
There is more seating capacity, for that is among the va- 
cation alterations of the Studebaker, but even this is taxed 
to the utmost extremity, and it must be stated further that 
the weather has been simply abominable from the opening 
night Monday, with its downpouring, to the Saturday 
cold, rain, wind—everything that is most unpleasing. 

For the opening performance the “Queen’s Lace Hand- 
kerchief” was chosen, and judged by the results the choice 
met with the heartiest public approval. In the tuneful and 
popular opera of Johann Strauss were principals of much 
excellence, and a chorus superior to that which last season 
obtained such unqualified praise and indorsement. Regi 
nald Roberts, William G. Stewart, Frank Moulan, D 
Eloise Morsan, Mary Carrington, Bessie Tannehill, Ber 
nice Holmes and Belle D’Arcy, as well as others, all 
worked so well together that it would be almost an in 
justice to individualize or particularize. The orchestra 
under the direction of Emerica Morreale, was enlarged 


Fifteenth Semi-Annual Tour. 
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BAND. 





GENERAL OFFICES: 








September 20 and 21: Indiana State Fair, Indianapolis, Ind. 
September 22; Victoria Theatre, Dayton, Ohio—Matinee ; | 
Grand Opera House, Springfield, Ohio—Evening 
September 23: The Anditorium, Newark, Ohio—Matinee : | 
Schultz Opera House, Zanesville, Ohio—Evening. | 
September 24; Wheeling Park Casino, Wheeling, W. Va.—Matinee 
and Evening. | 

September 25 toi 30, inc'u-ive; National Export Exposition, 
Philadelphia, Pa. | 
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and is much improved. For the scenery and the general 
production, which were under the direction of A. W. F 
MacCollin, no terms would be too high to use. The en 
largement of the stage has given an opportunity which has 
been thoroughly utilized. Everyone in the audience was 
more than satisfied, and congratualtions to everyone con 
nected with the productions were as freely bestowed as 
entirely deserved 

Regarding the Castle Square Opera Company tuture 
events, weekly changes are promised, that for next week 
being the “Gondoliers.” In no way rashly is spoken the 
prediction of a renewal of the seventeen weeks’ triumph 
which gave Chicago this splendid organization, making 
possible what so long has been desired—a permanent lyric 
stock organization in Chicago, and which will have as its 
home the beautiful Studebaker in the Fine Arts Building 


. * + 


Entirely informal, but in all ways most delightfully pleas 
ant, was the reception offered to Mr. and Mrs. Clarence 
Eddy last Wednesday afternoon by Miss Anna Morgan in 
her charming studios in the Fine Arts Building. Everyone 
was there—old friends of Mrs. Eddy who recalled the in 
stitution she had founded and made such a great power, and 
the newer element to whom the Hershey School was but 
something of the past, although Mrs. Eddy, however, now 
living so much abroad, must always be intimately asso 
ciated with the musical history of Chicago and the West 
And old days were pleasantly remembered, old times were 
once more brought to mind, and Mrs. Eddy, who is once 
more leaving Chicago, bore with her from this gathering 
of friends—society, music, art, literature, so happily asso 
ciated—many expressions of good will and wishes for her 
continued happiness 

Difficult would it be to find a more ideal hostess than 
Miss Anna Morgan, who also had well chosen her sup 
porters, and just as hard the discovery of a pleasanter lo 
cation for such a gathering than the rooms on the eighth 
floor of the Fine Arts Building 

Mrs. O. A. Mason, of Highland Park, has issued invita 
tions for a musicale next Saturday, when Miss Marie Cobb, 
pianist, and Mrs. Minnie Fish Griffin give the program 

The first of a series of faculty concerts under the auspices 
of the Quincy Conservatory will be given Thursday even 
ing. The program will be performed by Messrs. Spry and 
Zeitz E 

Among the callers this week to THe Musica CouRIER 
office was Mrs. Mariane M. Cook, who is on her way to 
New York from Denver. Mrs. Cook has accepted the posi 
tion of press agent for Victor Thrane, an office which must 


entail much arduous work and great responsibility, but from 


a chat with this clever litthe woman one discovered that in 
this as in every other instance Thrane had used that dis- 
crimination and good judgment which have placed him at 
the summit of his ambitions, where he commands the mu- 
sical situation. 

Another caller was J. V. Gottschalk, the Thrane advance 
man. He is beyond doubt the cleverest man in the busi 
ness of advance booking, and judging by the number and 
importance of the engagements he made, it is safe to sur 
mise that there will be little left for “the others.’ 

Che appearances for Thrane’s artists now arranged for 
in Chicago and the West are: 

Star Course, Cleveland—Petschnikoff, Hambourg, Rueg 


Cincinnati—Hampbourg, Ruegger, Jackson 

Cleveland Fortnightly Club—Jackson 

Cleveland Singers’ Club— Miss Voigt 

Detroit—Petschnikoff, Hambourg, Jackson 

Indianapolis Symphony Orchestra—Saville, Ruegger, 
Bl vodgood 

Detroit—Ruegger. 

Indianapolis Matinee Musicale—Hambourg 

Chicago Orchestra—Petschnikoff, Hambourg, Jackson, 
Ruegger 

* > > 

rhe operas to be given at the Studebaker, Fine Aris 
Building, are as follows: 
Beggar Student Faust, 
lolanthe, Die Meistersinger 
Rigoletto, Il Trovatore, 
Maritana, Der Freischiitz 
La Bohéme, Romeo and Juliet, 
I 


*rincess of Trebizonde, lannhauser, 


Son and Stranger, Carmen, 


Pirates of Penzance, Mignon, 





Falka, Cavalleria Rusticana and Nov 
Lucia di Lammermoor, ] 

Gondoliers, Ernani, 

Chimes of Normandy, La Giaconda 

Mikado, Lohengrin 


Martha, 
Flying Dutchman 


La Tarantella, 
Lily of Killarney 
Aida, 

Walter Spry plays in Galesburg October 9 in the Con 
servatory Series. 

Mr. Van Eywek is the soloist at the Chicago Orchestral 
concerts (direction of Theodore Thomas) December 15 
and 16 

a 

Leopold Godowsky will make two appearances with the 
Chicago Orchestra during the coming season. At the first 
he plays a concerto, at the second in the Beethoven triple 
concerto. 

Mr. Van Eywek is the soloist at the Chicago Orchestra 
Paul 

** * 

Genevieve Clark Wilson has just been engaged as soloist 
with the Apollo Club, Boston. The popular soprano, with 
this appearance, will have sung with every prominent or 
ganization in Boston, including the Boston Symphony, the 
Handel and Haydn, the Cecilia and the Kneisel. Mrs. Wil 
son has also closed engagements in Boston, Fort Wayne, 
Lafayette, Indianapolis, Des Moines, two recitals at Drake 
University and the Symphony Orchestra, Pittsburg, Mil 
waukee, Evanston and Nashville 


> * * 


[he Chicago Musical College has issued fifty-three fre« 
scholarships to students of ability for the season of 1899 
1900. These scholarships entitle the holder to instruction 
free of charge for one entire school year. Several hundred 
ipplicants entered the competitive examinations, and so 
many displayed talent of an exceptionally high order that 


1 


the board of directors of the college made a special appro 
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priation and awarded pros oteilacdiles in addition to 
the thirty-five originally offered. 

Following is a list of those who passed the examinations 
and were honored with free scholarships: 
PIANO DEPARTMENT. 


Arthur Rech, Chicago. 

Miss Imogene Medsker, Muncie, Ind. 

Arthur Granquist, Chicago. 

Miss Nettie Helen McDougall, Jacksonville, IIl. 

Miss Marchie P. Kelley, Hyde Park, III. 

Miss Estelle Georgetown, III. 

Miss Virginia Schwartz, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Mrs. Fanme Fox Cooper, Chicago. 

Miss Eleanor Harris, Chicago. 

Herman Ostheimer, Greenville, 

Mrs. Helen Copeland, Chicago. 

Miss Hazel Cowles, Chicago. 

Stanley L. Cole, Chicago. 

Miss Beatrice Mack, Chicago. 

Miss Mabel L. Higby, Wilmington, III. 

Miss Alice Hubbell, Chicago. 

Miss Edna Munderback, Chicago. 

Miss Carrie J. Millar, Chicago. 

Miss Marie Kleinminger, Chicago. 

Miss Belle Hollanger, Chicago. 

Victor R. Sittig, Chicago. 

Miss Jessie B. Campbell, Chicago. 

Miss Anna Hatzer, Chicago. 

Miss Maud Nestmann, Chicago. 
VocaL DEPARTMENT. 


Reese, 


Ohio. 


Miss Hattie Lydia Wyllie, Hinsdale, III. 
Rollin Pease, Highwood, III. 

Mrs. Lillian Parsal, Aurora, II]. 

Miss Beatrix E. Mizer, Red Cloud, Neb. 


Miss Vine Warner, Coldwater, Mich. 
Amon Cain, West Pullman, III. 
Miss Roa Eaton, Chicago. 
Miss Lura Shoupe, Chicago. 
Edmund Basse, Chicago. 
Miss Margaret Longacre, Portland, Ore. 
Vio Katsutoki Sakai, Tokio, Japan. 
Miss Amanda Anderson, Chicago. 
Miss Anna Harken, Peotone, III. 
Miss Blanche K. Stewart, Keota, Ia. 
Miss Clara Louise Gibson, Marion, Ia. 
Miss May De Sousa, Chicago. 
Miss Hulda Peterson, Chicago. 
VIoLIn DEPARTMENT. 
Miss Ebba Hjertstedt, Chicago. 
Mrs. K. H. Thatcher, Chicago. 
Master Raphael Groff, Chicago. 
Walter Schulze, Chicago. 
Master Leon Striker, Chicago. 
Miss Merle Kirkman, Kokomo, 
Ward Baker, Chicago. 
Miss Florence Miller, Chicago. 
ScHOOL oF ACTING. 
Miss Ethel Hathaway, Chicago. 
W. L. Myers, Chicago. 
ELOocuTION. 
Miss Iva Wills, Brookston, Ind. 
Miss Amelia Barleon, Chicago. 


The Studio Trio is booked for important engagements, 
among them being the Art Institute, of Chicago; the Pitts- 
burg Art Society, and the Minneapolis Institute of Arts 
and Letters, besides many other clubs. 

Miss Marian Carpenter is also assured a busy season, the 
talented young violinist being much in demand for concert 
work. Her work in the leading cities of the country was of 
such a successful character that she has been in nearly every 
instance re-engaged. 

F. W. Root announces a repertory class. Throughout the 
course W. C. E. Seeboeck will be the pianist. 

Minnie Fish Griffin is engaged to sing the “Godoleva,” by 
Tinel, in Milwaukee, October 27. She will also give a 
recital October 30, and another in St. Paul November 4. 

The musical profession has gained a new recruit in Con- 
stance Locke Valisi, who is obliged to leave Chicago on ac- 
count of the climate not agreeing with her. Many of the 
singers whom she has accompanied will regret her enforced 
absence and wish her success in her new studios at the Rou- 
denbush Building, St. Paul. Reports from that city tell 
of quite a large class of piano pupils, and the assurance of 
much accompaniment work. Constance Locke Valisi is an 
exceptionally gifted woman, and is a decided acquisition to 
the musical life in St. Paul. 

Florence Hyde Jenckes announces the following engage- 
ments made for some of the artists under her direction: 

Nellie Sabin Hyde and Franz Proschowsky, with Apollo 
Club, Minenapolis; Nellie Sabin Hyde and Franz Pros- 
chowsky, at Faribault, Minn., February 20; Nellie Sabin 
Hyde and Proschowsky, Thursday Morning Musicale, Feb- 
ruary 22, St. Paul; Mrs. Tyng, November 7, Quincy, IIl.; 
Mrs. Tyng, Faribault, Minn. 

Joseph Vilim presented the following program at the 
American Violin School last Tuesday afternoon: 


SOI, GR. OF GG GEE IE iis vec cc ccdccticcassccdccoccacves Dvorak 
Allegro ma non troppo. Poco sostenuto. Allegro molto. 


Mr. Vilim and Mrs. Murdough. 
Vocal— 
BS FOES FIG. cc ccc ccseccorvccesegecsesovevesvosss .Chaminade 
SRD: Uabiheccepcesscscosesssunsdecéssedbvedeneubedened Chaminade 
FE ls odb ke cksnncntgsentrccdsoredeebnetece -Chaminade 
Miss Woods. 
Sonata, A major (violin and piano)........+..---eeeeeeccseceececee Bach 
Andante un poco. Presto. 
Mr. Vilim and Mr. Graham. 
Wistis cele, Fe TRS GOW Bie o oceciweccccoccessccctscccces Bazzini 
Mr. Vilim. 
Vocal— 
I RI an ordain patetenrerrenwedieenege’ Winshau 
Be BG GR Ge Fic ccc ccsncacovssacssesencesocsvcsces Chadwick 
Fats Babe GAR... cccccccevccccccsscccescvcsccocsescccccceseccocced Gricg 
Miss Woods 
GG cteinevcdath ccs deesettintedsceabedtemmestesontons Tartini 


Allegro moderato appassionata. Presto non troppo. 


Largo—Allegro comodo. 
Mr. Vilim and Mr. Graham. 
A young singer who is confidently expected to make a 
name in the artistic world is Edwin Rowdon, basso can- 
His work is said to be of an exceptionally high 


tante. 
order, both in oratorio and in Irish folksong. Mr. Row- 
don has made many appearances in Chicago, St. Louis, 


Joliet, Lafayette and Rockford, and the press has invari- 
ably pronounced in his favor. 
.-¢.2 
After a severe illness, Dunstan Collins has again re- 
turned to his business, and is busily engaged booking the 
Bendix Concert Company. With few exceptions the entire 
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sixteen weeks’ tour is already sold, so that the a calaability 
of the prolongation to twenty-five weeks has become al 
most a certainty. The.Bendix Company is an attraction of 
exceptional merit, and includes Frederic Carberry, tenor; 
Elaine De Sellem, contralto, and Emily Parsons, pianist. 
The popularity of the company is evidenced by the ease 
with which Mr. Collins has been able to book it all over 


the country. The following is the program which opens 


the tour: 

NOVERIER, GH. Dis cee ce cconccsctvccccccacesecesevccceccesvccves Schumann 

NN a ok, tiles Ebr hn ob.cendesvthceets ceva vebewvornenke condes Henselt 

IN 5 Ns otek saccade ccesccobinesese «tue .. Moszkowsk 
Miss Parsons. 

Aria, Amour Vieux, Aidee (Samson and Delilah)..........Saint-Saéns 


Miss De Sellem 
In Native Worth (from Creation).............-++- 
Mr. Carberry 
Andante and Finale......... 
Mr. Bendix. 


dicnanessaaan Haydn 


Concerto in E, Mendelssohn 


There Was an Ancient King.......-.--...-0000ccceceeeenewenes Henschel 
Bon Jour, Suzanne..........cccececcceccccsceees : .. Pessard 
oecvccese Foote 


Love Me, if B BR icddcovcesesseeveassceses 
Miss De Sellem 


Au bord du Danube...... Wormsex 


Popper- Bendix 


TIERS wcccncecesesess shenenwnes 
Mr. Bendix 

i Ro dlivnccc hse dapspcccecesiccedecvccoccoesoeccges Rogers 

Thanks for Thy Haad..........cccccccccccscssccccccvccscvoces Grieg 
Mr. Carberry 

Carmen Fantaisie...... betinide.qe'sceueravadans Hubay 
Mr. Bendix. 


The concert given by Herbert Butler, violinist, and Arne 
Oldberg, pianist, is said to have been very successful. 


*_ * * 


To the excellent vocal faculty of the American Conserva 
tory has been added Holmes Cowper, the young tenor whose 
conscientious and artistic work is obtajning the recognition 
Mr. Cowper as an oratorio teacher and singer 
rears, and the ex 


it merits. 
has been known to Chicagoans for three 3 
cellence of his work commended itself so highly to Mr 
Hattstaedt that he last Monday concluded arrangements 
whereby Mr. Cowper is permanently attached to the staff. 
FLORENCE FRENCH 


Sight Singing at the New York Coilege of Music. 


Alexander Lambert will introduce at the New York Col 
lege of Music the Galin-Paris-Chevé method of sight sing- 
He has engaged Wilbur A. Luyster, the 


ing this season. 
as teacher for the 


authorized exponent of that method, 
sight singing class. 
Mr. Luyster will commence teaching early in October 





Metropolitan Opera House Concert. 


The first of the series of popular concerts at the Metro- 
politan Opera House will be given on Sunday evening, 
October 8. The soloists will be Mme. Suzanne Adams, 
Signor Campanari and Andreas Dippel. Emil Paur will 
conduct the regular orchestra of the Metropolitan Opera 
House. 





Arnold Kutner has returned from his European trip 
and ready for the busiest season pos- 
as well having 


it is wonder his 


much invigorated, 
sible. As Kutner 
written much on vocal subjects, 
pupils are becoming better known 


is a thinker as singer, 


small 








Marie Brema, 


THE EMINENT MEZZO SOPRANO. 
CONCERTS, ORATORIOS AND SONG RECITALS. 
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The Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 


131 EAST 17th STREET, NEW YORK. 


MME. 


Moran Olden, 


Dramatic Soprano. 
eee 


THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 
131 East 17th Street, New York. 





WATKIN-MILLS, 


The Great English Basso. 


Oratorios, Concerts, Song Recitals. 


THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 
131 East 17th Street, NEW YORK. 





WIENZKOWSKA, 


Sole principal and authorized assistant of Leschetizky in America. 
INSTRUCTION. : : : CONCERT PIANISTE. 

+ Madame Wienzkowska has fully made her own my method and 
m principles of touch, technic and mode of presentation. Her 
success as a piano virtuosa and teacher is eminent. Whrre, asin 
the case of Madame Wienzkowska, true talent is combined with 
absolute knowledge and ability, the most brilliant results must 
follow.” —TH. LESCHETIZKY. 

Address: STEINWAY HALL or 147 W. 82 ST., NEW YORK. 





FREDERICK W. WODGL, 


Address Pierce Building, Copley Square, BOSTON. 


Pupils Accepted. 


BARITONE. 


Oratorio and Concert, 
Lecture-Recitals. 





Send two-cent stamp for sixteen page pamphlet on “ Three Principal Characteristics of a Good Voice.” 
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enn CHARLES. L. YOUNG, 
819-820 Town: 
Broadway and 25th St.. 
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NEW YORK CI CITY. 


Personal address: 
STEINWAY HALL, 
NEW YORK. 


BURNHAM, 


PIAN IST. 





ARTHUR 


BERESFORD 


Basso-Baritone. 
REMINGTON SQUIRE, Sole Agent, 125 East 24th St., New York. 
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MUSIC IN THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


— > — 


[ This Department Is in Charge of Mr. Sterrie A. Weaver, 
Supervisor of Public Schools in Westfield, Mass.] 


A YEAR’S WORK BEGUN. 
HE last two issues of THe MusicaL Courier have 
looked as though the school music supervisors of the 
country were asleep, or too busy to visit with the fratern- 
ity. Like all other people who teach, they find themselves 
very busy. 

However, the interests of our profession demand that we 
keep up with the foremost thought of the day, and the 
isolated position of a school music supervisor demands 
that every effort be made to read and know all that other 
supervisors are thinking and doing in the line of school 
music. 

The school year has begun, and in a few short months 
it will be finished, and what will be the result of the year’s 
work? Along what lines are we working? It matters not 
whose books we are using, but it is of vital importance 
that we have a high aim and a broad conception of our 
work and a clear idea of what we will do and ‘what effect 
it will have upon the pupils under our charge. Only this 
last week an urgent appeal came from a Connecticut town 
for help in saving the music in their schools. It is time 
for the annual town meeting, and there is danger of the 
music appropriation being voted against. I know noth- 
ing of the town, but why is this feeling in the town? It is 
not because a few who object to paying taxes are con 
trolling things. Every town has a few who would vote 
out everything but the three R’s, but they are so hope 
lessly in the minority that they can make no headway 
Something must be wrong, and the question of vital im- 
portance to that town and to the profession is, What is the 











MME. NEVADA. 


SIG. 


CLARA 


SIG. ALBERTI. 


TRAVELING REPRESENTATIVE : 
MR. HARRY E. SANFORD. 


trouble? The past school year, since Christmas, has 
brought a great many expressions of interest in the new 
department of THe Musicat Courier, and many school 
music supervisors have promised to help in keeping this 
column full and interesting. 

During the long summer vacation it was hardly to be ex 
pected that supervisors would devote much time to it, but 
the time of action has come again and we must pull to 
gether and pull all the time. Doubtless the regular readers 
get tired of reading my thoughts, but I assure them that 
they will be saved this bore just as soon as they manifest 
sufficient life to occupy the column with their own writing 
With the gas still burning (the rays of daylight are fast 
coming) I am writing to the members of the school music 
profession and asking that each and every one who reads 
the school music department of THe Musica, Courier 
come to the front and do something to help it on. Every 
supervisor should do all in their power to make this depart 
ment of value. Among other things it would be very ac 
ceptable to receive short notices of all changes in the posi 
tions of supervisors. It would be of value to know what 
each one is doing. 

It would be of value to let each one tell what this column 
has done for them during its short career. It would be 
helpful to all to know how many have disagreed with the 
sentiments expressed during the past six months. Several 
have written that they were about to send articles which they 
hope would not be too radical to meet approval. Never you 
fear. It is not the design of this column to be the organ 
of a mutual admiration society, but it is for an honest ex 
pression of opinion and a handling of this most important 
subject in a perfectly frank, straightforward manner 

The methods employed in the teaching of school music 
are widely different and the places where no method 
is employed are numerous. Methods can only be meas 
ured by results, so we wish we might get at re 
sults. Where the time is spent in song singing little will 
be accomplished in music reading; where too much time 
is spent in music reading the pupils will have little instruc 
tion in the zsthetic side of the art. In either case what 


Season of 1899-1900. 





Charles L. Young 


PRESENTS 


MME. NEVADA, 


PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO. 


Tour Begins Metropolitan Opera House, 


November 12, 1899. 


ROSE ETTINGER, 


COLORATURA SOPRANO. 


Amertcan Tour 


Begins Jan. 1, 1900. 


ALBERTI, 


THE GREAT ITALIAN BARITONE. 


Metropolitan Opera House, 
Nov. 12, 1899. 


BUTT, 


THE PHENOMENAL ENGLISH CONTRALTO. 
New York Debut at the Metropolitan Opera House, 

Nov. 12, 1899, by arrangement with N. Vert, 
of New York and London. 


OFFICE: 


education they have in the line of music will be a lop-sided 
affair. Do we find such one-sided training in the schools? 
I think no supervisor will attempt to deny that this is too 
often to be found. Are we willing to modify our precon 
ceived notions and discard such training for one that is 
broader and more beneficial? Will someone who has set 
tled convictions and has had extensive experiences give the 
readers of this column the benefit of his views upon any 
one or all of the aspects of the school music problem? As 
soon as such an article appears will those who do not agree 
with it let us have their ideas? When a plain, fearless dis 
cussion of this kind occupies this column will it not tend to 
arouse all supervisors to a careful analysis of their own 
work? If there are better ways than those we now employ 
will we not use them? Just to start the ball rolling, allow 
me to say that the way in which books and charts are com 
monly used in the schoolroom can be proved to be the sheer- 
est folly 

To teach singing classwise will never produce one music 
reader where we might have ten. To follow the usually 
employed methods of teaching time is bound to continue the 
present state of things, ¢. ¢., a large majority of singers and 
players who do not keep time. Now, I have just thrown 
these three assertions out as feelers, yet I am ready to fight 
for all three, and fight until I have convinced my opponent 
or he has converted me from the error of my way. If I 
am wrong I beg to be convinced. If I am right a large per 
centage of results are squandered by the vast majority of 


supervisors 


The Worcester Festivai. 
The following artists at the Worcester Festival this year, 
Evan Williams, Gwilym Miles, Vladimir de Pachmann 
and Marcella Sembrich, were furnished by Henry Wolf 


sohn 


Miss Emma Heckle, the soprano, returned from Europe 
on the Teutonic last Thursday, after a six months’ stay 
abroad. She looks well and happy and ready for her fall 


and winter work 
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Alexander Petschnikoff. 
[From the Vienna ¥ourna/ of March 6, 1899.) 


SPECIAL feature of the evening was the young Rus- 
A sian violinist Alexander Petschnikoff, who played the 
Tschaikowsky Violin Concerto. Petschnikoff is quite dif- 
ferent from the others. No artificial forest of bristling hair 
frames his low brow; his blonde hair covers it and falls 
over the angular head down to the half hidden ears. The 
deep set eyes of the Cossack countenance are half closed. 
Every movement of this unaffected, youthful figure is ner- 
vous and stiff. The elbow of the right arm moves heavily 
and bent toward the violin; a rare instrument, reminding 
one of that of Sauret, rests in his long grasp, whose fingers 
hop up and down like spectres. 

No violinist has such an obstinate style of quarreling and 
fighting with his instrument till it at last achieves all dif- 
ficulties. The proud confidence of a conqueror speaks from 
every sound of the tortured violin, whose innocent strings 
Petschnikoff’s claws clutch. His tone is nervous, impatient, 
exhibited by a tremolo of the bow; tlie cantilene is rugged 
and morbid, but yet of peculiar weight and tone; it laments 
and weeps as if it accompanied a train of exiles to Siberia. 
No violinist has ever appeared with more striking charac- 
In this haughty figure from the steppes 
Petschnikoff 


teristics of race. 
there is a wild but mysterious style of artist. 
can be the leader of all the Nihilist violinists. 


Mrs. Harvey Sings. 


Knabe Hall served as a rehearsal ground for Mrs. H. de 
M. Harvey one day last week, when Emil Paur, Isidore 
Luckstone (her teacher), Charles L. Young, Mrs. Collis, 
wife of General Collis, of Canada; Herbert Collis and the 
representative of THE Musicat Courter assembled to hear 
her sing. It is enough to say that Mr. Paur expressed him- 
self as charmed with Mrs. Harvey’s voice and instruction. 
Doubtless more will be heard from her in the near future. 





Adele Laeis Baldwin. 


The popular contralto has engagements to sing at Boston 
in “The Messiah” (her fourth season there), in Brooklyn, 
Harlem and other places, all of which betoken a busy sea- 
son for her. She will also sing in “In a Persian Garden” 
performance at Greenwich, Conn., soon, has resumed teach- 
ing and looks the picture of blooming health after her sum- 


mer’s rest. She will be heard much this winter. 





An interesting song and organ recital was given in 
Amsterdam, N. Y., September 27, by Miss Genevieve 
Cleveland, a singer from Syracuse, and Harry Leonard 
Vibbard, one of the best known organists of the same 
city. The program consisted of compositions of Wagner, 
Bach, Gounod, Buck, Guilmant and others, and was 
given with taste and precision. The audience was large 
and appreciative, and the artists were obliged to respond to 
a number of encores. 


William Mertens. 


HE audiences in the American Theatre tnis week have 
been pleased to see among those who are giving so 
notable a presentation of “Der Meistersinger” in English 
an old-time favorite—William Mertens. This rugged, con- 
scientious and really artistic singer—who, by the way, acts 
as well as he sings—has been a familiar figure in grand 
opera for nearly two decades. He is a product of the 
solid German school. Although Mertens began his career 
while still a very young man, and has been singing in 
opera and concert ever since, his remarkable voice shows 














WILLIAM MERTENS. 


no wear or tear, no diminution in power, no want of 
smoothness, flexibility or resonance 

Mertens is an ideal exponent 
Nature and art combined to constitute 
singer and actor of the grand opera type 
and voice capacitate him for heavy roles, and his long 
experience and thorough training qualify him for giving 
an efficient representation of anything he essays. Here is a 
singer whose brilliant and sustained have not 
turned his head or made him indifferent 
tious and careful as to details, is brimful of enthusiasm 


It is certain that during the 


Wagnerian roles 
him an effective 


His physique 


of 


successes 
He is conscien 


and in love with his work. 
present long season, for which he is engaged as a member 
of the Castle Square Opera Company, he will give a good 
account of himself. It goes without the saying that he 
will be one of the prime favorites at the American Theatre 
this season. 








Returns from 
Paris 
November 1. 


Direction of 


MR. CHARLES W. GAMBLE, Mgr. 


EAST END, 
PITTSBURG, PA 








125 East 34th Street, NEW YORK. 


a EDITH J. MILLER, 
CONTRALTO. 





Mertens is now under a five years’ contract to sing in 
some of the principal opera houses in Germany, and it 
was not easy for Mr. Sayage to secure his release tor this 
year. For several months this summer Mertens was a 
member of an opera company in San Francisco, and gave 
up that position to join the Castle Square Opera Company 
During the present season he will make four appearances 
every week, singing the heavy baritone parts in the grand 
operas which are to be produced. 


The Guilmant Organ School. 


HE preliminary arrangements are now completed for 
the opening of the Guilmant Organ School next 
week, and Mr. Carl has been largely occupied since his re 
turn from Paris in perfecting the details and schedule of 
work. The number of students from various parts of the 
country promises to be large, in addition to those residing 
in New York and the immediate vicinity 
The school will open under the most advantageous con 
ditions, and with every indication of success 
The annual series of recitals at the “Old First” Church 
will begin early in November, when Mr. Car! will produce 
several of the novelties secured while abroad this summer 
return engagement at 
Ellen Fletcher-Caples. 
The dates of 


On October 13 he will play a 
Freehold, N. J., assisted by Mrs 
soprano, and Andrew Schneider, baritone 
the New York recitals will soon be announced 


EB. Presson Miller. 

[his enthusiastic young singer and teacher has returned 
from a four months’ stay in Europe, under Sbriglia and 
Trabadelo in Paris and Shakespere in London, bringing 
many new ideas with him, in use by those world renowned 
teachers. He has resumed his teaching at the Metropolitan 
College of Music, and bids fair to have larger classes than 
ever, such is his popularity and success there. He also ex 
pects to sing more the coming season 





Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton’s Return. 
Mrs. Ratcliff Caperton has returned from her trip to 
Europe, where she has been for several months. She will 
have her studios in New York and Philadelphia open this 
week. Mrs. Caperton teaches two days each week in 
Philadelphia, two in New York and two at Ogontz Park 


of the 
All or 
of 


Monday evening, September 25. the orchestra 
Philadelphia School of Music gave its first rehearsal 
last year’s members were the addition 
The future of this organization promises 


present, with 
many new ones 


to be bright. 


Miss Hattie Sternfeld has returned from her trip to the 
Thousand Islands and Canada, and will resume teaching 
next week in Steinway Hall and at her studio, 232 West 


126th street 





NEW YORK STRING QUARTETTE 


B. SINSHEIMER. J. ALTSCHULER. 
J: M. SPARGUR. M. ALTSCHULER. 
Management : 


VICTOR THRANE, 33 Union Square, New York. 





CHARLES A. KAISER, 


TENOR. 
Concert, Oratorio, Recitals. 


Exciusive ManaGement CHARLES L. YOUNG, 
Suite 819-820 Townsend Building, Broadway and 25th Street, NEW YORK CITY. 
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BARITONE, 


ORATORIO, CONCERT, 
SONG RECITALS. 
Direction of ———=» 


Ww. W. THOMAS, 
901-2 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


WALTER JOHN HALL, 


Vocal Instruction. 


STUDIO 401, CARNEGIE HALL, 
NEW YORK. 


LOUIS V. SAAR, 


Piano Ensembie Playing and the 
Theoretical Branches. .. . 




















Narmony, Counterpoint, Composition. Studio : STEINWAY HALL, N. Y. 
Applications by mail. : Send for circulars. 
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ACKSON, 


TENOR, 


324 West 56th St., 
New York City. 
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Broad Street Conservatory of Music, 
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GILMORE’S FAMOUS BAND! 


E. A. COUTURIER, Conductor. 


wv 
MOST COMPLETE 
MILITARY BAND LIBRARY 
IN THE WORLD! 


HOBART C. FASH, 
General Manager. 
GENERAL OFFICES: 
St. James Buliding, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Telephone : 2588—18th Street. 
Cable Address: 
uo? “Gilmoband, New York.” 
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GEKMAN HEADQUARTES OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, | 
BERLIN, W., LINKSTRASSE, September 17, 1800 ‘ 


EVER have I spent a more happy vacation time than 

the one vouchsafed me in Switzerland this summer. 
The glories of the most beautiful scenery upon God's 
earth, the Berner Oberland, and the grandeur of the Mont 
Blanc mountain range, the ever varying and ever en- 
trancing sight of Lake Leman, with the queenly and 
hospitable, as well as interesting and cosmopolitan, city 
of Geneva, my summer headquarters, were made still more 
enjoyable through the company of the friends dearest to 
me upon all this wide world, and through the phenome- 
nally and steadily fine state of the weather. 

It is true I came once very near following the fashion 
prevailing in Switzerland this summer of breaking my 
neck. But the fall into a crevice upon one of the glaciers 
of Mont Blanc was happily averted, if only by a few hair- 
breadths, and thus the readers of THe MusicaL Courier 
were spared the pain of seeing my obituary in the columns 
of our paper. 

Music I avoided as much as possible, although you can- 
not entirely escape it in so diligently musical a city as 
Geneva, where you see and hear more street musicians 
than beggars, and where, in fact, the exercise of the more 
or less divine art (usually less) is made the means of 
livelihood by a good many people who prefer this sort of 
decent begging, with an apparent raison d’étre, to the 
more vulgar kind of going around asking for alms, so 
prevalent in most other cities. Very safe from noise I 
was upon the peaks of the high mountains, and these I 
sought with a predilection born of the desire to listen to 
what I might call the symphony of silence. It is wonderful 
how vividly one can hear the music in and of one’s own 
imagining when there is no other musical instrument near 
at hand than a “harp with a thousand strings,” whose mute 
vibrations beat in unison with the yearnings of your own 


soul. 
** * 


Equally as studious as I was in the going out of the 
way of listening to musical performances I was in the 
avoiding of meeting musicians, making an exception only 
in the case of the one I like most among the living, Ignace 
Jan Paderewski, and him I saw but for a few hours shortly 
before my departure from Switzerland. I found him busy 
with the instrumentation of the final scene of the second 
act of his opera, the work which seems to take up the 
entire scope of his fancy and imagination, and most of 
his time given up to music. 

He has reconstructed and recomposed nearly the entire 
first act, including the superb ballet music, of which I 
heard a portion performed for me by the composer last 
year. Of the second act, the score of which is now fin- 
ished, I can divulge that it contains music of really great 
value and beauty, and that the orchestration is masterly, 
containing some exquisite and quite novel effects. Whether 
the work will be finished in time for the proposed premiére 
at Dresden this fall I venture to doubt. It is true the third 














and final act exists in complete piano sketch, but Pader- 
ewski, like most other geniuses, is an erratic worker, and 
the irksome task of scoring an entire act of an opera is 
not a labor that can or will be accomplished by him in the 
space of a few weeks. Hence, I do not believe that the 
work will be ready for performance this fall, but I trust 
Paderewski will finish it before he leaves for the United 
States, and that the premiére will take place at Dresden 
upon the composer-pianist’s return to Europe early next 
spring. This is also the opinion of Hofrath Ernst von 
Schuch, of the Dresden Court Opera, with whom I spent 
a few delightful hours at the Saxonian capital on Wednes- 
day and Thursday of last week. 

Incidentally, I can mention that Privy Councillor Henry 
Pierson, director of the Berlin Royal Opera intendancy, 
with whom I since spoke, told me that he was both willing 
and eager to bring out Paderewski’s opera in Berlin imme- 
diately after the Dresden premiére. This pleasing in- 
formation will prove an agreeable surprise to the com- 
poser, to whom the German capital owes an amende 
honorable, and for good cause 


* * * 


Returning to Berlin I found the city dreary, cold, rainy 
and somewhat disconsolate, the sudden change of climate 
and environments being so jarring upon my nerves that 
it took a few days before I could accustom myself to my 
habitual surroundings. But now I am like the rest of the 
musical people here, getting ready for one of the busiest of 
seasons the world has yet seen; in fact, at Wolff's Concert 
Agency they anticipate that it will beat all of the previous 
ones. Everything is life and bustle there, and it is hard to 
catch the director’s or Charles Wolff's ear, although we are 
still a couple of weeks away from the reopening of Ber 
lin’s four legitimate concert halls. 

What was reopened, however, promptly as promised, on 
last Friday night, September 15, was the Berlin second win 
ter opera at Theater des Westens, under the direction of 
Max Hofpauer. 

The initial performance of the season brought a novelty 
which, however, is no new work, for it was composed about 
thirty-four years ago. It is Francois Bazin’s three act 
comic opera, “Le Voyage en Chine.” Whether it was the 
actuality of the title of this work (for all nations seem to 
be taking a trip to China just now) or the merit of the 
music, which is not minimal, or some of the funny situations 
in the book, or all this combined which made Director Hof- 
pauer select this opera for his opening night I don’t know; 
certain, however, it is that the little French opera proved 
a felicitous selection, for a large audience was highly 
amused thereby, and the work, which is well put on the 
stage and which is being reproduced in a way entirely ade- 
quate to its musical value, will probably draw several good 
houses in the course of the season. 

The first act, with its long drawn out exposé, is not any 
too funny, and in some respects even naive; but the second 
act, which is laid at the Casino at Cherbourg, contains some 


rattling good situations, and the last act, on board of a ves 
sel, is very laughable and amusing, especially if the sea- 
sick second tenor, after having been cured of stuttering and 
lovemaking, is as good a comedian as Emmerich Walter, 
who possesses lots of humor and a fairly ringing tenor 
voice. Generally speaking, nearly all of the newly engaged 
personnel seem to be quite satisfactory. At least, they 
proved themselves so on the occasion of the opening night 

Best of all I liked Miss Selma von Scheidt, who sang with 
taste and purity of intonation, and has a pleasing and well 
trained vocal organ of the high soprano denomination. The 
first tenor, Oscar Braun, sings admirably as long as he uses 
the mezza voce, which he does nearly always; but when he 
attacks the chest register he as invariably gets off the key. 
For a tenor he is a surprisingly intelligent actor. Hermann 
Steffens, in the part of the obstinate and pugnacious Pére 
Pompéry, was at moments 30 funny that he had the laughers 
on his side, though his singing was not always delightful 
to listen to. 

All the minor roles were in good hands, and the chorus, 
more especially also the orchestra, which last year was not 
in fair shape, did excellent work under the very energetic 
and experienced baton of Kapellmeister Bertrand Saenger 
Of Felix Ehrl’s mise-en-scéne I can also speak only in 
terms of praise. 

I have said nothing so far of the music of “The Voyage 
to China,” and yet it deserves more than a mere pas*’ng 
mention. Bazin was a pupil of Auber, and the influence of 
that important French operatic composer is plainly no 
ticeable in the music of his epigone. It is nowhere sur 
prisingly original or startlingly beautiful, but it is graceful 
and refined, especially in workmanship and in the treatment 
of the voices and orchestra. The humorous element is, of 
course, preponderant, but there are episodes in which it 
tends strongly toward the burlesque, and seems to lean 
more toward Offenbach than toward Auber. “Le Voyage 
en Chine” should therefore not be treated as comic opera 
of the pure, old type, but with a mixture and a strong dose 
of the style of operetta of our day. 

Given as well as it is at the Theater des Westens, I am 
sure that it would prove a success also in New York 

Mr. Hofpauer’s preliminary announcement for the sea 
son promises, moreover, some other new or newly studied 
works and older ones that have never, or not of late years, 
been heard here. Among these the schedule mentions 
Bizet’s “Pearl Fishers,” Weber’s “Sylvana,” Uhrig’s “Her 
man and Dorothea.” Offenbach’s “Contes d’Hofman,” 
Chabrich’s “Le Roi Malgré Lui,” Rubinstein’s “The De- 
mon,” Puccini’s “Manon,” Smetana’s “The Two Widows,” 
and a number of others, forming altogether a list of op 
eras which is as interesting as it is unlikely to be carried 
through to the full extent of the promise. In the latter re 
spect Director Hofpauer, to judge from the preliminary an- 
nouncements and the fulfillments thereof in the previous 
season, seems to be of an almost as sanguine temperament 
as that possessed by the good old Colonel Mapleson, once 
upon a time operatic impresario at the Academy of Music 
in New York. 

7 * > 

At the Royal Opera House the promised first novelty is 
to be Johannes Doebber’s “The Cricket,” the premiére of 
which is to take place by the end of the present month. In 
the meantime the repertory remains the same comprehen 
sive and catholic one to which we have become used dur 
ing the present régime. 

On Saturday night I attended a not very good perform 
ance of Verdi’s much neglected, because very difficult, op- 
era, “Ballo in Maschera.” Kapellmeister Schalk conducted, 
but he seems not yet to have acquired full authority and 
command over his forces; hence the performance showed 
not quite the necessary amount of abandon, as well as a lack 
of refined ensemble in the accompaniments of the orchestra 

The most interesting impersonation was that of Ulrica 
by Mrs. Schumann-Heink, whose velvety, darkly colored 
contralto voice contrasted well with those of the tw 
soprani. Besides her admirable singing, pointed and clear 
pronunciation and rhythmic pregnancy, Mrs. Schumann- 
Heinck’s interpretation was characteristic in the romantic 
spirit with which the role was pervaded and consistently 
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carried through. Among the remainder of the cast Mr. 
Berger, our young, new baritone, took Bulsz’s part, be- 
cause the latter is ill. Berger has a robust, but somewhat 
too strident organ, and he was histrionically by no means 
the equal of his predecessor. He as well as the newly en- 
gaged basso, Wittekopf, who as Samuel displayed a big. 
burly, sonorous voice, did a lot of meandering from the 
right pitch, especially in the difficult concerted numbers 
of the opera. 
* * * 

Germany at large and Vienna in especial seem to have 
been seized by a perfect Johann Strauss fever, caused 
possibly by the phenomenal and lasting success of the 
posthumous performances of “Die Fledermaus.” No less 
than three Strauss premiéres are proposed for Vienna, but 
one ought to be somewhat skeptical with regard to their 
genuineness. The first and most important novelty is to 
be the posthumous ballet “Aschenbroedel” (Cendrillon), 
which Josef Bayer is reported to be finishing and touching 
up for the Vienna Court Opera. Director Mahler, how- 
ever, is a rather careful musician, and he wants to see the 
score before he accepts it for performance. Some say 
that the sketches for this work, which were found after 
Strauss’ demise, are very meagre and incomplete; that 
3ayer had to take the music of another, also posthumous, 
one act ballet to get enough Strauss material for “Cen- 
drillon,” and that altogether it will be as much, if not 
more, of a Bayer than of a Strauss ballet. 

The second Johann Strauss novelty is to be an operetta 
entitled “Cabinet Pimperlin,” which is nothing else than 
a new version of the old operetta “Indigo,” the music of 
which, with consent of Strauss, has been taken by Hugo 
Felix as clothing for a new libretto, based upon an old 
comedy. The famous ‘“Morgenblaetter” waltz has been 
introduced in this work. 

The third Strauss work is a comedy libretto by the 
firm of Lever & Stein, to which Adolf Mueller has written 
operetta music, based exclusively upon themes of Strauss. 
All this looks much more like business than true venera- 
tion for the late Waltz King. 


* * * 


Her Excellency, Mrs. White, has resumed her usual 
Sunday evening musicales, to which a small circle of music 
lovers is invited. This circle includes Mr. Jackson (first 
secretary) and Mrs. Jackson, Mr. Fiske (second secre- 
tary), Major Allen (military attaché) and Mrs. Allen, 
Consul-General and Mrs. Mason, Major Sherman, Mrs. 
Wiborg, Mrs. Dixon, Mr. and Mrs. Boise, Mr. and Mrs. 
Curtiss, and any of her Excellency’s friends who may be 
temporarily in Berlin. These evenings are very delightful. 

Miss Augusta Cottlow was the artist on the 17th. This 
young lady has won a high place in Mrs. White’s esteem, 
which she richly deserves. The programs are mostly se- 
verely classical, for Mr. White loves Bach, Beethoven, 
Mozart, Schubert and Mendelssohn, but rejects anything 
more modern. Schumann, Chopin and Wagner do not 
enlist his sympathies in the least. 

I hope and trust that our Ambassador’s understanding of 
the classics in music is commensurate with his apparent 
predilection for them. 

** * 


Of two American young ladies who have just come to 
Berlin Miss Jeanne Wakeman, from Minneapolis, will study 
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the piano with Madame Steppanoff, and Miss Gertrud 
Minor, from St. Louis, who has returned from Paris, will 
become a vocal pupil of Professor Blume. 

** * 


The third and youngest son of Prof. Franz Rummel, 
a highly talented lad of about twelve years, named Walther, 
will study composition with Mr. Boise and the piano with 


Moritz Mayer-Mahr. 
** * 


Mr. Swainson and Mr. Kersteven, two London musicians 
who spent their vacation at Alt-Gascz studying with Mr. 
Boise, have returned to their work. 

*“* * 


Ernest Hutcheson took unto himself a wife on July 20. 
Mrs. Hutcheson is a daughter of the much honored singer 
Herr von Senft-Pillrach, the memory of whose accomplish- 
ments furnishes German critics with their highest criterion 
for judgment. Mrs. Hutcheson has inherited her father’s 
keen musical sense, and will prove an invaluable critic for 
her composer husband. 

** * 

Mrs. Wm. H. H. Robinson, from Philadelphia, spent a 
few days in Berlin on her way to Bayreuth. Her cousins, 
Mr. and Mrs. Boise, came back to the city while she was 
here, and, in spite of the August temperature, there were 
hours of music. Mrs. Robinson sang, Marguerite Mel- 
ville played, and Messrs. George Fergusson, David Baxter 
and Kelley Cole sang. Mrs. Robinson is an amateur, but 
there are few living singers who have voices or art to 
compare with hers. She knows everything vocal from 
Bach to Wagner, and sings as a great violinist plays— 
without allowing the limitations of her instrument to as- 
sert themselves. 

** * 

At Kroll’s (the New Royal Theatre) the performances 
of “Die Fledermaus,” of Strauss, are being continued with 
great financial success night after night; so pronounced 
has been the success that a German wag has dubbed the 
operetta an Opernrettung. On October 1, however, an 
Italian opera will begin a short stagione at Kroll’s. 
It is intended to open up with “Traviata,” in which Sig- 
nora Darclée is to make her Berlin début. Next Doni- 
zetti’s “Don Pasquale,” which has not been heard here for 
years, will occupy the boards, and in it the celebrated Ital- 
ian bass buffo, Signor Rossi, will present himself for the 
first time to a Berlin audience. In short order “Don Pas- 
quale” will be followed by “Rigoletto,” after which Puc- 
cini’s “La Bohéme” is promised. In the “Barber” we shall 
listen to the coloratura singer, Signora Wermez, and in 
“Lucia” Madame Darclée and the tenor, Emilio de Mar- 
chi, are the attractions promised. 

*“* * 


The above will not be our only Italian visitors. It is 
announced that Pietro Mascagni will give a concert with 
the Milan Scala orchestra, of ninety musicians, at the 
Philharmonie, on November 9. 

** *¢ 

The soloists for Manager Wolff's ten Philharmonic 
subscription concerts, under Arthur Nikisch’s direction, 
are, in alphabetical order, Eugen d’Albert, Ferruccio 
Busoni, Teresa Carrefio, E. von Dohnanyi, court opera 
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singer Ernst Kraus, Friedrich Kreisler, Camilla Landi, 
Irma Saenger-Sethe, Emil Sauer and Eugene Ysaye. 


*- * * 


The New Orchestral Vereinigung, founded and cor- 
ducted by Prof. Gustav Hollaender, will give their first 
public concert at the Singakademie on December 4. 

* * * 


The former first dramatic soprano of the Berlin Royal 
Opera House, Rosa Sucher, will begin her activity as one 
of the vocal teachers at the Klindworth-Scharwenka Con- 
servatory, in Berlin, on October 1. 

** * 


Prof. Emil Breslauer, the eminent piano pedagogue and 
editor of the music journal Der Klavierlehrer, died here 
on the 27th ult. 

'-s 9 

Mahler has been elected, very nearly unanimously, as 
conductor of the Vienna Philharmonic concerts, and has 
accepted the position. 

Reznicek, formerly court opera conductor at Mann- 
heim, has signed a contract with the Wiesbaden Court 
Opera, where he will shortly bring out his opera “Donna 


Diana.” 
* * * 


Preliminary notice has appeared in THe Musicat Cou- 
RIER regarding the series of concerts which will be given at 
Kroll’s under the direction of Carl Loewenstein, formerly 
of New York. The gentleman called on me and informed 
me that the advance demand for subscription is a large 
one, and puts a promising aspect upon the new venture 
The first concert is to be given under the direction of 
Lamoureux, on December 4, and Lilli Lehmann is to be 
the soloist. To the names of conductors already mentioned 
must be added that of Alexander Siloti, who will interpret 
a Russian program, including the last symphony of Tschai- 
kowsky, and will likewise perform the first Tschaikowsky 
piano concerto. Reinhold L. Herman is to conduct the 
performance of Berlioz’s “Damnation de Faust,” for which 
he is now busy training his chorus. 

Other callers at the Berlin office of THe Musicat Cou 
RIER after my return to the city were Mme. Else Mathis, a 
pupil and friend of Liszt, and who brought me a letter from 
Miss Amy Fay, of New York. Madame Mathis has taught 
the piano for the last six years in England, but is now en 
gaged at the Berlin Royal Luisen Stiftung. Miss Thal 
lon, a niece of my old friend, the Beethoven of Brooklyn, 
and Miss King sent their cards. My colleagues, Albert 
Werkenthin, of the Berliner Zeitung, and Otto Taubmann, 
of the Berliner Boersen Courier, called. So did my friends. 
Otis B. Boise and David M. Levett. The latter came to 
tell me that his wife, Mrs. Kate de Jonge-Levett, will give 
a concert here at the Singakademie on October 2; L. Neu- 
feld, piano manufacturer of Berlin. Miss Rita Elandi, the 
beautiful dramatic soprano, called; also Miss Stevens, from 
San Diego, Cal., who intends to study the piano with Pro 
fessor Barth. Mrs. Max Liebling and Miss Estelle Lieb 
ling, of New York, called. The talented young lady scored 
a triumph as vocal soloist at one of the recent concerts of 
the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra at Scheveningen 

I also met Mrs. and Miss Davidson, of New York. The 
beautiful soprano pupil of Lilli Lehmann used the waters 
at Ems and avers that her voice is now in better and more 
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robust condition than ever before. Furthermore I came 
across two young ‘cellists, James Liebling, of New York, 
and Mr. Heindl, of Boston, a nephew of the famous flutist. 
Young Heind!, who had been studying the ‘cello for one 
year with Hugo Becker, at Frankfort, will now follow 
Liebling’s advice and intends to continue with Hekking, in 
Berlin. 

Among those whose visits I missed during my absence 
from Berlin were Miss Field, from Toronto, and the 
pianist, Harry M. Field, from Leipsic; Mr. and Mrs. Georg 
Liebling, of London; Gustav Levy, of New York; S. M. 
McMillan, Mrs. McMillan and Master Francis Rea McMil- 
lan, from Springfield, Ohio; my old friend Felix Kraemer, 
of New York; Mr. and Mrs. Chapmann Eldridge, now liv- 
ing at Dresden, and last, smallest, but nicest of all, Miss 
Jessie Shay, of New York. O. F. 


William H. Barber. 


Two years ago that German, with the American name 
and accident of birth, William H. Barber, exchanged his 
city house for a country home, the latter being the old 
Barclay mansion, on the Shore road in Astoria, L. I 
Here, surrounded by Mrs. Barber and the two small Bar- 
bers, he keeps well employed, outside of his music. The 
half century old mansion, having two “front sides,” as the 
Irishman put it, the forest of fruit and shade trees, the im- 
mense rooms, the out of doors air of the whole environ- 
ment, all come back to one with a longing to be there again. 
Then, with vegetables from his own garden, fruit ditto, 
a spring chicken which threatened to “melt in your 
mouth,” and the glorious sunshine streaming in the big 
windows—it is all so different from our cramped New 
York life, that small wonder William H. prefers to live 
right there 


Confidence in Victor Thrane. 


The Cincinnati Orpheus Club has deviated from its hith- 
erto cast iron rule in favor of Manager Thrane. Never be- 
fore has this conservative organization engaged artists to 
appear at its concerts without first hearing them, and never 
before has the same management supplied three artists in 
ene season. 

But the confidence in Manager Thrane’s judgment in con- 
tracting with only the best artists, and the fame that has 
preceded these in America, has resulted in a booking for 
Leonora Jackson, violin; Elsa Ruegger, ‘cello, and Mark 
Hambourg, piano, for three of the Orpheus Club concerts 
this season. 


The tenor Ponsi begins his season with gratifying num- 
bers of pupils, and as his instruction is based on the natural 


_ Italian method, supplemented by many years of experience, 


his pupils are sure to make a name for themselves 


A former Courtney pupil, Mme. Delina C. Peckham, 
soprano, has just removed to this city from her Connecti- 
cut home, because of the demand made on her time by 
those anxious to study with her here. 


MR. 
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De Pachmann’s Triumph at the Worcester 
Music Festival. 


[Special Dispatch to the Boston Herald.} 
WuRCeSTER, September 2s, 1800 
F course the feature of the concert was De Pach- 
mann, and he played enchantingly in regard to 
both technic and styie, and what added an unan- 
ticipated delight to listening to him was the utter absence 
of the personal eccentricity that was so exasperatingly dis- 
turbing and intrusive in his earlier performances in this 
country. His behavior was exemplary and he obliterated 
himself in his work. As far as Chopin playing is concerned, 
he is, beyond cavil, incomparable, and none of the great 
players from abroad who have been heard since his first 
visit to this country come within approachable distance oi 
him. 

His playing this afternoon was exquisite in all things, and 
carried conviction that it was the real, and not a pianist’s 
Chopin, who was presented. The elegance, delicacy, 
warmth and appealing tenderness of his performance of the 
slow movement are indescribable. The effect was heavenly. 
At the end of the concerto the plaudits and recalls were 
fairly furious. 

At last the artist responded with the Chopin A flat bal- 
lad, wonderfully read and played, and then followed another 
excited demonstration that brought him to the piano again, 
when he gave the familiar D tlat waltz with a delicious 
piquancy.—Ben. Woolf. 


OVERWHELMING TRIUMPH OF DE PACHMANN 
WORCESTER, September 28, 1800 

It is our old friend De Pachmann, who, after all, is the 
chief prima donna of the festival. He is one of the very 
few pianists who reconciles me to the prevailing and too 
popular theory, that the piano is a musical instrument 

For Mr. De Pachmann knows the limitations of the 
piano, and he respects them. Why speak at this late day of 
the indescribable beauty of his touch, of the exquisite finish 
of his runs and ornaments, of the keenly defined rhythm of 
the poetry of his phrasing? There is no pianist heard in this 
country for the last ten years who so appreciates the twi- 
light that was dear to Chopin, or understands so thoroughly 
the neurotic nature of the composer. There is no pianist 
so intimate with Chopin, or to whom Chopin himself would 
so gladly and so sadly have listened 

De Pachmann’s triumph was instantaneous and over 
whelming. Puiip HALe. 


The Cortland Choral Society commenced its second sea- 
son’s work under the directorship of Gen. Oscar Bowen on 
Monday evening last. The work to be studied for the first 
concert to be given in December is Gaul’s “Holy City.” 
The prospects are very bright for a very prosperous season 

Carl Hauser announces resuming teaching this week at 
the Weber, 1364 Lexington avenue. As violinist, conduc- 
tor, pianist and teacher, Mr. Hauser has won much renown 
and no few dollars. 








A St. Louis Engagement. 


Tue Cast_e Square Orera CompaANy WILL GIVE A SEASON 
OF Opera IN THart Clty. 





OR the past month Frank W. Gaiennie, the general 
manager of the Exposition Music Hall at St. Louis, 
acting as the representative of the board of directors, has 
been negotiating with Henry W. Savage, the proprietor ol 
the Castle Square Opera companies, to send an operatic o1 
ganization to that city. An arrangement has been satisfac 
torily concluded, by the terms of which a Castle Square 
Opera Company will inaugurate a season of opera in Eng 
lish on November 6, to continue tor an indefinite period. 

As a permanent home for opera the Exposition Hall pos 
sesses unexcelled qualifications. Its acoustic properties are 
admirable, its location is accessible to all surtace lines, and 
its great capacity enables the management oi the Castle 
Square Opera Company to give productions at reasonable 
prices of admission. They will range from 25 cents to $1, 
with a bargain matinee every Wednesday afternoon. The 
interior is now being prepared for the season and the equip 
ment of the stage will be remodeled. The policy pursued at 
the home theatre will be closely adhered to. 

With these three companies, one at the American The 
atre, another at the Studebaker, in Chicago, and a third at 
Exposition Hall, in St. Louis, Mr. Savage will control the 
largest English singing organization in the world 


More Bookings of Thrane’s Attractions. 


Karl Schneider, director of the Indianapolis Symphony 
Orchestra, has engaged from Manager Thrane, Elsa Rueg 
ger, the great Swiss ‘cellist; Frances Saville, soprano, and 
Katherine Bloodgood, contralto, to appear with his forces 
during the coming season 

Manager Thrane has booked George Hamlin, America’s 
first tenor, for a big concert in Indianapolis, October 19 

Leonora Jackson’s prolonged season in the United 
States, announced last week, will include a tour of Califor 
nia, with concerts in Portland, Ore., and Denver, Col., en 
route. Bookings in these two cities have just been ar 


ranged, and the dates will be announced later 


A Southern Tour. 


Arnold Wolford, representing Charles L. Young, the 
manager, has gone South to arrange a tour for the New 
York Ladies’ Trio. With this organization Miss Lilian 
It is likely that 


most of the cities in the South will be visited 


Carllsmith will again travel this season 


After an exceptionally busy summer season of teaching 
Rudolf King, the Kansas City pianist and teacher, now en 
ters upon his fifth year of activity with a much larger 
promise of assured success than before. Mr. King’s busi 
ness has grown to such an extent that he now employs 
three assistants, all pupils of his, to look after the overflow 
of piano students desiring to study under his instruction 
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Choir Boys of England. 





A BALTIMOREAN Founp Mucu To PRaAisE AND SOMETHING 
to CONDEMN IN THEIR TRAINING. 
ILES FARKOW, organist and choirmaster of oid 
St. Paul’s Church, has just returned from a tour of 
the English cathedrals. Speaking of the choirs in Eng- 
land last night he said: 

“I visited seventeen of the English cathedrals and heard 
sixty choral services during my trip, and among all these 
choirs there is, as may be imagined, a wonderiui ditference 
as regards the quality and excellence oi the music. Une 
would suppose that in kngland, the ‘home of the boy 
choir,’ there would be some considerable uniformity in 
training the boy voice, but there is, to my mind, a deplor- 
able lack of it, and the really satisiactory and finished ren- 
ditions that one naturally is led to look for all over the 
country are found in comparatively few of the choirs. In 
some of the cathedrals the men singers are on what is 
called the ‘foundation,’ and have grown old in the service, 
and their voices are no longer either pleasant to listen to 
or useful, and yet they are retained in the choir. Conse- 
quently the music suffers. As regards the boys, there 
seems to be as much diversity of opinion in the matter oi 
voice production as there is here in our own country, and 
the merits of ‘chest’ and ‘head’ tones are warmly argued 
and discussed, each system having its ardent supporters. 

“Without doubt the finest choir in England to-day is 
that at Magdalen College, Oxford. And in the same breath 
one must also mention St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, and 
Kings College, Cambridge. These three afford the best 
examples in the world of the possibilities, the beauty, the 
perfection of vested choirs of men and boys. 

“While at Oxford I was the guest of Sir John Stainer, 
the eminent organist and composer and the Oxonian pro- 
fessor of music. He is an honorary fellow of Magdalen 
College, and I had exceptionally favorable opportunities 
of studying the methods used by Dr. Variey Roberts, the 
organist and choirmaster of the college. There are in this 
choir sixteen boys and ten men, two daily services, and, 
of course, daily rehearsals for the boys who attend the 
choir school. The golden rule of Dr. Roberts is to ‘culti- 
vate soft singing’ and ‘strengthen the head voice.’ Never 
does he allow the least forcing or pushing of the voice, and 
the consequence is that the quality is the most beautiful 
that can be imagined, and the pitch is unaccompanied. 
Music is maintained absolutely. Not once could I detect 
the least tendency toward flatting, and they sing some- 
times whole services without the organ. 

“At St. Paul’s in London the choir is much larger, thir- 
ty boys and eighteen men, and here, on account of the 
great size of the building, an enormous quantity of tone 
must be given to fill the vast space, and yet there 1s never 
any shouting, but always the full, pure, strong head notes 
—the sound echoing and re-echoing in the dome and 
through the aisles. I had the pleasure of attending a 
practice of the boys in their choir school, which is situated 
in the heart of the city, their only playground being the 
large roof of the school, which is railed and covered with 


a wire screen, and here in their spare moments, which are 
few and far between, they may be seen enthusiastically 
playing cricket. They have two daily services and a daily 
rehearsal save on Thursdays, when the afternoon service is 
sung by the men alone, rehearsal is omitted, and the boys 
go to the park and have a half holiday. 

“At King’s College, Cambridge, where Dr. Mann is the 
organist and choirmaster, the choir is exactly the same size 
as at Magdalen, Oxford. Dr. Mann trains his boys to sing 
absolutely in the ‘head’ register. He does not allow a sin- 
gle ‘chest’ tone. The refinement of tone is marvelous, the 
attack, shading and articulation perfect. Here, too, the 
boys are in a choir school and have the advantages of daily 
rehearsals, besides singing in the chapel twice a day during 
‘term time’ and also during what is known as the ‘long va- 
cation.’ 

“The best of the cathedral choirs are those at Wells in 
Somersetshire, where the two solo boys are remarkable for 
their expressive and intelligent singing, and at Petersboro, 
where I heard the only two boy altos in England, men in all 
other cases being employed to sing the counter tenor. 

“The services at Westminster Abbey during the week 
are, to my mind, very carelssly and dismally sung; the boys 
are good, but there is a lack of blending and going together 
and a most inordinate rapidity in such parts of the service 
as the Creed and the Lord’s Prayer. Then, too, there are 
but three men to a side, and with twenty boys the balance 
of tone is most uneven. There is not much dignity and no 
enthusiasm whatever. 

“At Holy Trinity, Sloane Square, where Mr. Alcock is 
organist, there is a very large and excellent choir, there 
being forty boys and fourteen men. The boys sing with 
‘head’ tones entirely, as also at St. Margaret’s Westminster, 
where Edwin Lemare is the organist and choirmaster. He 
is unquestionably the greatest organist in England, possess- 
ing a technic that is amazing. 

“The supply of boys’ voices in England is apparently in- 
exhaustible, and there are great numbers of solo boys, be- 
sides hundreds of boys with fair and useful voices, so that 
choirmasters are able to pick and choose, whereas in Amer- 
ica the supply is small; the choir schools are few. Until 
they are more generally established in this country, it will 
be an uphill fight for American choirmasters. Many people, 
especially clergymen and vestries, think that a boy choir is 
a cheap and inexpensive method of rendering the church 
service, but let them be undeceived—it is the most expen- 
sive form of choir in existence.” 

While in London Mr. Farrow came up for the examina- 
tions for the Guild of Organists, of which Dr. E. J. Hop- 
kins, the honorary organist to the Temple Church, is presi- 
dent, the Archbishops of Canterbury and York being the 
patrons. He passed successfully, and is said to be the first 
American to gain the honor of a fellowship.—Baltimore 
Sun. 


Emma K. Denison is now at her Hardman Hall studio, 
where she makes a specialty of voice placing and voice 
building, coaching in oratorio and songs, and of vocal sight 
reading, Holt method. She is at home to her friends the 
third Saturday of each month, from 4 to 6. 


Sousa’s Band Honors Dewey. 


OUSA’S BAND, numbering 138 men, headed the great 
parade on Saturday in honor of Admiral George 
Dewey. This was John Philip Sousa’s tribute to the hero 
of Manila, all the expenses of the organization for the 
day, amounting to close to $3,000, being personally borne 
by “The March King.” No such band has ever before been 
heard in New York, and the volume of sound as the big 
body of performers swept down Fifth Avenue, playing 
Sousa’s stirring marches, was fairly inspiring. Mr. Sousa 
was in command of his great band and received a con- 
tinuous ovation all along the line of march at the head of 
his men. 

The drum major for the Dewey parade was Edward D. 
Hughes, United States Marine Corps, retired. On either 
side of the drum major marched two sailors from the 
U. S. S. Olympia carrying blue silk guerdons bearing the 
name “Sousa” embroidered in white silk. These jackies 
were specially detailed for this service by Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Calvocoresses. Sousa’s swinging marches were 
played on the march, occasionally varied by “Life on the 
Ocean Wave” and “Nancy Lee,” which had been requested 
by the officers of the Olympia. When Admiral Dewey 
drove past the band, before the grand stand was reached, 
he gave Mr. Sousa a friendly salute and wave of the hand 
in token of his thanks for his compliment. 

On passing the reviewing stand the band played Sousa’s 
“The Stars and Stripes Forever” with the full strength of 
the organization. At the end of the line of march the band 
and the Olympia crew swung out and reviewed the 
division of the United States military and naval forces, after 
which Sousa’s men escorted the gallant sailors as far as 
the Cunard pier, where a tug was in waiting for the 
Olympia battalion. This was but the fourth time that the 
Sousa band had ever appeared on the street, the other three 
occasions having been also complimentary, for which no 
compensation was asked. On the occasion of the Dewey 
parade, Col. George Frederic Hinton, the business man 
ager of the band, acted as Mr. Sousa’s adjutant. 


Manager Charles L. Young announces that among those 
he has selected from his list of artists to support Madame 
Nevada at Philadelphia, November 17, is Miss Clara Kal- 
isher, the young contralto, who recently returned from 
Europe, where she met with unusual success in the leading 
art centres. Miss Kalisher has recently been on a concert 
tour of Pacific Coast cities, and, being a native of Califor 
nia, was received with positive enthusiasm. The San Fran 
cisco papers were particularly hearty in their praise of her 
voice and methods. The Chronicle declared “she has oper 
atic possibilities; indeed, very few light opera prima donne 
have anything like her voice or her command of it.” The 
Post says: “Miss Kalisher’s singing fully justifies the en- 
comiums bestowed upon her by musicians and critics in 
Paris”; and the Call says: “Miss Kalisher is a true 
tralto, with voice resonant and firm in the lower register, 
ringing and penetrating in the higher passages. It is one 
of those firm voices which are especially adapted for ro- 
mantic music, and which are so useful in operatic work.” 
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The Castile Square Opera Company. 
“Dre MEISTERSINGER” OPENS THE SEASON. 


HE opening of the third season at the American The- 

atre by the Castle Square Opera Company took place 

Monday evening to a large and enthusiastic audience. “Die 
Meistersinger” was the work presented. 

Up to date the management of this company has shown 
considerable ingenuity in nearly everything it has done, but 
whatever or whoever caused it to open a season with “Die 
Meistersinger,” by Kichard Wagner, is more than seems 
clear to any disinterested observer. 

“Die Meistersinger’”—think of it! 

Ambition overleaped itself in this case. It is altogether 
impossible under the conditions prevailing at the American 
Theatre to give such an opera with any chance of even ap- 
proaching a correct interpretation, and hence it was a sad 
mistake to open the season with one of the greatest operas, 
almost the very greatest ever composed. For the very mod- 
erate prices of admission which are charged at the American 
Theatre it is not possible for the management to maintain 
an orchestra sufficiently complete to fulfill the demands of 
a score like “Die Meistersinger.” A limited orchestra 
might give partial satisfaction for a production of “Lohen- 
grin,” and perhaps ‘““Tannhauser,” but would be utterly and 
completely inadequate for “Die Meistersinger,” “Tristan 
and Isolde” or the “Nibelungen Ring,’ and consequeutly, 
despite the excellence of the cast, no performance of any of 
these works could be good without the fundamental struc- 
ture, namely, a complete orchestra, and hence “Die Meister- 
singer” cannot be given by the Castle Square Opera Com- 
pany, and this organization must confine itself to operas 
outside of this category if it wishes to continue in its re- 
markable and justifiable success. 

So far as Monday night’s production is concerned, 
nearly all of the singers deserve great praise, and the cast 
was remarkably good. Barron Berthald made a decidedly 
excellent impression as Walther. 

The prize song was delivered with fine effect and beauti- 
ful tonal quality, and throughout the evening he proved 
himself an acquisition to the forces of the company. Miss 
De Treville and Miss Mattfeld, respectively as Eva and 
Magdalene, were very satisfactory 

William Mertens as Hans Sachs and Homer Lind as 
Beckmesser were reliable in these supremely difficult 


EDMUND J. MYER, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
32 East 23d Street, NEW YORK. 
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roles. The choruses were far better than those at the 
Grau opera last year at the Metropolitan Opera House. 
How they ever did so remarkably well when it must 
have been well nigh impossible to hear the orchestra, which 
is now under the stage, shows that the company now en- 
gaged at the American Theatre is a superb one 
Below is the cast: 


4 7 § cvecse William Mertens 
Hans Sachs, cobbler............... } | "lL. Oscar Philip Regneas 
Veit Pogner, goldsmith............ ° . iw - n —— 

| cousee e utler 
| 


slinbio tbiiehtpaat Edgar Mills 
ee ee Percy Walling 
a ee Homer Lind 
detseboud Harry Luckstone 

5 -igieciesbeets George Evans 


Kunz Vogelgesang.............-..- 
Konrad Nachtigal, buckle-maker. | 
Sixtus Beckmesser, town clerk... 
Fritz Kothner, baker.............. 
Balthazar Zorn, pewterer..... 


master singers, 


Ulric Ejisslinger, grocer........... see eteweeeees W. C. Wilson 

Augustus Moser, tailor............ -++++++eClarence Van Pelt 

Hermann Ortel, soap-boiler....... | +++eeeeeeeeWilbur F. Starr 
S | 

Hans Schwartz, stocking weaver. | ..J. B. Hendricks 


see ..J. Lucas 
: oe ) Barron Berthald 

Sir Walter von Stolzing, a yo oni 
‘ g, a young Franconian knight ; Jos. F. Sheehan 
David, apprentice to Hans Sachs................ee0ese- Harry Davies 
Eva, Pogner’s daughter................ceceeeee9 -¥vonne de Treville 
' Cecile Hardy 
...Marie Mattfeld 
-«+++»-Maude Lambert 
Percy Walling 


Hans Volz, coppersmith 


Magdalena, Eva’s nurse... ccceesoccosocoves F 
Watchman..... 


The following is from yesterday’s New York Herald: 
WAGNER IN ENGLISH. 

Before an audience that packed the American Theatre 
last night, at the first performance here in English of “Die 
Meistersinger,”” with a cast that contained several most 
capable singers, a chorus—regular and auxiliary—of nearly 
a hundred good, fresh voices, and an orchestra of forty, 
the Castle Square Opera Company started its New York 
season. 

The audience was a “popular” one, composed neither of 
ultra-fashionables, who know nothing of music and chatter 
during the performance, nor of long haired music cranks 
who silently worship at the shrine of “the master.” There 
were some of each in the house, but the main body of the 
great gathering were of that “popular” class who come to 
enjoy a good, conscientious performance, are satisfied if 
the score is well sung, even though no grand opera stars 
of the first magnitude are in the cast, and who enjoy the 
novelty of Wagner in English, well put on, well staged, 
and given with intelligence and spirit 

Their expectations were met last evening, and the open- 
ing of the season with this ambitious and creditable at- 
tempt to place the great composer before the people, in the 
language of the people, at prices within reach of the peo- 
ple, was a decided success 

Those who have heard “Die Meistersinger” sung by the 
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greatest artists of the world, accompanied by the finest or- 
chestra players that could be had for love or money, found 
of course, the opera faulty very frequently. There was 
crudeness here and there to those delicate ears, a lack of 
perfection in quality of tone, and of nicety of phrasing 
There was more spirit than tonal balance now and then 
in the chorus work, when at times impulsiveness ran away 
with discretion, and both pitch and time suffered. 

The long haired musicians present were thereupon sorely 
vexed at these tribulations, and metaphorically smote their 
breasts and groaned aloud and refused to be comforted. 

But the great body of the house saw no such failings, 
and enjoyed the performance, declaring it was exceedingly 
good, well sung, well acted, beautifully staged and alto 
gether a good thing, well worth hearing, and “give me 
seats for another night.’ That’s the way it went with the 
audience. 

The summer’s vacation has benefited the hard working, 
rehearse all day and sing in the evening members of the 
Castle Square Company. They come back with voices in 
fine tune and they throw themselves into their work with 
enthusiasm. Of course, they were nervous on the first 
night, and there was a little quaver now and then, an occa 
sional uncertainty of attack that told of the anxiety they 
were suffering. But the audience was generous of ap 
plause, and as the opera progressed it decidedly improved, 
and long before the final curtain fell the success of the 
evening was assured. 

Even those tyros who came into their seats and asked 
each other, “Say, who’s Wagner?” and got no answer, 
went out saying, “He’s a pretty good composer, whoever 
he is, and the company sings his music bully!” 

And even the long haired gentlemen, or at least those 
with moderately long locks, said, “Not bad, eh? They do 
it very well, all things considered.” 

Miss de Treville made a very good Eva, and sang the 
part with sweetness and good taste. Mr. Berthald was a 
very acceptable Walther, and in particular gave the prize 
song in fine style. Mr. Butler was fairly good as Pogner, 
and the Hans Sachs of Mr. Merten was rather satisfactory 
The Beckmesser of Mr. Lind was—well, the long haired 
gentlemen said it wasn’t the real article, but the house 
laughed at it and said “it loosened up the evening.” 

Altogether the Castle Square Company is to be con 
gratulated. The opening was a popular success. This 
presentation of Wagner in English was very grateful to 
those who, not speaking German, desired to hear the 
music in a language that would enable them to compare 
the words and music of Wagner, which, to a proper under- 
standing of his work, are inseparable.” 


The Belgian Echo Musicale has, after a long life, ceased 
to exist 


‘From the introduction of .. . 


TECHNIC AND NOTATION 


As applied to the Pianoforte, by JOHN W. TUFTS, we 
quote the following : 


‘Its chief aim is to diminish the number of rules which 
should govern the player in the interpretation of musical 
notation, and to delle through the representation the par- 
ticular action of finger, wrist or arm necessary to produce 
the result desired by the composer; for this, sign language 
is the only medium between him and his interpreter.’ 


TECHNIC and NOTATION, by JOHN W. TUFTS, is a 
work of standard value, and certainly one of the most 
important upon these subjects that has ever been pub- 
lished. It is a book of 136 pages, large quarto, well 
gotten out. Price, $1.25. 
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Romanoff Musicians. 


7. on other day an anecdote went the round of the 
press that the Czar Nicholas had sung several songs 
at a family party and had shown himself a good tenor, of 
which he was very proud. The story was pleasant enough,’ 
but untrue. The muse of music was not present at his 
birth, The Lokalanzeiger tells us that musical even- 
ings at which celebrated artists take part are very rare at 
the court of the Czar now. The late Emperor was pas- 
sionately fond of music, and was in his youth an excel- 
lent performer on the cornet a piston. Professor Wurm 
had been teaching him for ten years, and even to-day 
praises the zeal and the talent of his illustrious pupil. 
When later on he became so much occupied with govern- 
ment business, he had to give up his favorite instrument, 
as he had no time to practice. “But we won’t give up 
music quite,” he remarked to Professor Wurm. “Now I 
shall choose the great sax tuba.” 

He founded his own brass band of about forty perform- 
ers, mostly officers, and begged the conductor to treat 
them all sans fagon, for certainly otherwise nothing sensi- 
ble would come of it. At the head of them sat the Czar, 
his gigantic instrument slung round him, and _ tootled 
bravely with the rest. At court balls it amused him to 
conduct personally some bars of a waltz, especially when 
his illustrious consort, who loved dancing passionately, 
was enjoying herself. All at once the music would come 
to a dead stop in a middle of a waltz. Everybody would 
look up startled, and only the Empress would glance, smil- 
ing, at the gallery. She knew who the rogue was who 
wanted to play her a trick again. 

The Dowager Empress, a brilliant pianist, had inherited 
the talent from her mother, the late Queen of Denmark, 
and always zealously endeavored to inspire her children 
with a love of music. There was no want of excellent mas- 
ters in St. Petersburg at that time, but alas! the young 
Grand Dukes and Duchesses had little sympathy for their 
mother’s noble intentions. All had to practice the piano, 
but they did so very unwillingly. As the Czar Alexander 
was an ardent admirer of Richard Wagner, the music mas- 
ter of the heir to the throne gave himself the greatest 
trouble to teach the latter a composition of the Bayreuth 
master as a surprise for papa. The wedding march from 
“Lohengrin” was chosen, in the easiest rearrangement that 
could be found. The appointed day arrived and the per- 
formance began, but praise there was none. It is whis- 
pered, indeed, that just the reverse was the case. There 
was only one consolation for the Prince—that his sisters 
and brothers did no better. 

In the meanwhile Nikolai Alexandrowitsch has become 
Autocrat of All the Russias. But he has no special predi- 
lection for music, and his charming young wife will, in 
spite of her knowledge of it, never instill it into him. It is 
stated that the Czar possesses a sympathetic tenor voice, 
and often surprises his intimate friends, especially in Liva- 
dia, by his songs—especially French romances, which he 
sings with great feeling. But all these are legends, as are 
all the statements that he accompanies his own songs on 
the piano. His young wife loves and cultivates with great 
intelligence classical music, and, among modern composers, 
especially Brahms. 

Among the near relations of the Czar there is many an 
excellent musician. The Grand Duke Constantine is a poet 
and composer. A most peculiar charm and deep poetical 
melancholy lie in the compositions of K. R. (Konstantin 
Romanow), which are very often played at grand concerts. 
The talented Prince, so to say, entered the world to the 
sound of the ’cello. His father, a distinguished artist on 
the violoncello, was playing his magnificent instrument in 
the adjoining room when the weak little voice of the new 
citizen of the world was heard. 

His mother, Alexandra Josephowna, is through and 
through of a musical nature. Some of her compositions, 
among them a symphonic work, “The Titan,” are among 
the favorite numbers of the concerts of Pawlowsk. The 
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chudren of the Grand Duchess Catherine Michaelowna, 
now Wuchess of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, are known as ex- 
cellent musicians. Luke George never misses a quartet 
evening, a symphony concert or a German song evening. 
One generally sees him with the score in his hand. His 
sister, Helene, the Princess of Saxe-Altenburg, is esteemed 
an excellent singer. Sometimes she has sung in church 
concerts, and to hear her full, sympathetic soprano is a 
treat to all music lovers. The grandmother oi the “Meck- 
ienburgers,’ as they are called in St, Petersburg, the 
ciever Grand Uuchess Helene Pawlowna, tounded, with 
her court pianist, Anton Rubinstein, the Conservatorium 
in St. Petersburg. ‘Talented novices who had noc the 
means to study were received and cared for in the royal 
patroness’s palace, she personally controlling their work 
and progress.—Berlin Correspondence of the London 
News. 





Thrane in Worcester. 


Manager Victor Thrane and Mrs. Thrane went 
Worcester last week to attend the festival and “assist” at 
the American début of Miss Louise B. Voigt, soprano, one 
of the five festival stars booked under his management. In 
a column interview, published in the Worcester Jelegram 
of September 28, Manager Thrane is quoted as saying: 

“This is the first time that 1 have been to your testival, 
but I must say that I am more than pleased with the work, 
and regret that | cannot stay it through. Business in New 
York compels me to return to-morrow night. But next year 
you may be sure I shall come up and stay through the 
week.” 

‘The same article continues: ‘Five of the festival stars are 
booked under his management—Miss Louise B. Voigt, so- 
prano; Miss Grace Preston and Mrs. Katherine Bloodgood, 
contraltos; George Hamlin and W. Theodore Van Yorx, 
tenors. Of the five all but Mrs. Bloodgood sang last night 
in ‘King Trojan’ and the ‘Lily Nymph.’ 1t was Miss Voigt’s 
début in America, and that fact had an especial interest for 
Mr. Thrane, who said he was greatly pleased with her per- 
formance, and that she deserves great credit for accepting 
the work and going through it so weil considering the short 
time she has had at her disposal since landing. A week is 
all that she has had to study the two works, not time enough 
ordinarily in which to digest them and be prepared fer a 
finished performance.” 


to 





Chopia Recitals. 

Silas G. Pratt announces three Chopin recitals in Knabe 
Hall, on October 7, 14 and 28, at 2:30 in the afternoon. 
These recitals will comprise a comprehensive digest of the 
new forms of piano compositions created by this great 
poet-musician. The Ballad, Scherzo, Polonaise, Nocturne, 
Impromptu, Prelude, with the Valse, Mazurka and mis- 
cellaneous works grouped about them, to add variety and 


interest to the program. | 


Word has been received that the Austrians are being 
aroused to enthusiasm by the vocal achievements of the 
young Italian prima donna Marie de Macchi. In a series 
of widely differing roles, representing both the old and new 
schools, she has been equally successful. Such glowing ac- 
counts arouse interest in her American tour, which tour is 
to be under the direction of Charles L. Young. 





O. Heywood Winters is a baritone soloist and teacher of 
voice who is gaining a hold here in both capacities: he has 
made a serious study of the methods as taught by the 
world’s singing masters, such as Sbriglia and Bouhy, of 
Paris; Garcia, Shakespere and Randegger, of London; 
also by LaRoy Wood, Sauvage, Oscar Saenger, Carl Al- 
ves, Agramonte and other noted teachers of New York 
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Maine’s Music Festival Opened. 
PORTLAND, Me., October 2, 1899. 
HE third annual Maine Musical Festival opened to- 
night in the Portland Auditorium with an attendance 
of 5,000. The festival is under the direction of Prof. Wil- 
liam R. Chapman, of New York. 

The Maine Symphony Orchestra, of seventy members, 
augmented by fifteen members of the Boston Symphony, 
furnished the accompaniments, and a chorus of 1,000 Maine 
voices was heard. The soloists to-night were Mme. Char- 
lotte Maconda and Mme. Eva Gardner Coleman, Miss 
Carrie Bridewell, Messrs. Gwilym Miles and Frank V. 
Pollock. 
Herald. 


The evening was a great success—New York 





Some More Bookings. 


Just before going to press a telegram from J. V. Gott- 
schalk, Manager Thrane’s representative, was received from 
Chicago stating that Petschnikoff, Ruegger and Saville are 
booked with a prominent club of Chicago to appear during 
the winter. 


Aeolian News. 


Pianist Emil Sauer sends the Aeolian Company a long 
letter of indorsement, in which he particularly enlarges on 
the educational value of the instrument, as well as that of 
the Pianola. He does this in words of unbounded praise, 
and the letter is a sample of many daily received. 


J. Jerome Hayes, the successful vocal instructor, spent hiz 
summer’s vacation in London and Paris taking personal les- 
sons from Shakespere and Sbriglia and hearing them 
teach. Both of these masters complimented Mr. Hayes upon 
his voice and method. Mr. Hayes resumed his work yes- 
terday at his studio, No. 136 Fifth avenue. His class is un- 
usually large, and he anticipates a very busy season. 


The Aeolian Company has arranged to give a Pianola 
concert in Mendelssohn Hall November 15. The Kalten- 
born Quartet will play the Schuman Quintet and the Men 
delssohn Trio. The piano part wili be played by the Pian- 
ola, directed by a capable player. This should attract a 
good deal of attention among musicians because of its 
novelty. 

Ida Mae Pierpont is the name possessed by a fair young 
soprano, originally of Cincinnati, Ohio, who came here 
a year ago, and was at once seized by the First Dutch Re- 
formed Church, of Newark, N. J., and the church has 
wisely retained her services, and there Miss Pierpont is 


most comfortable, highly appreciated and supposedly 
happy 
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“The Singing Girl” a Hit. 





[By Wrre.] 
MONTREAL, October 3, 1899. 
Editors The Musical Courier: 
66 INGING GIRL” is a real opera. Music a big suc- 
cess. Should sell big. 
IstporE WITMARK. 


Rudolph Aronson’s Novelties for 1899-1900. 


UDOLPH ARONSON is busily engaged in the organi- 
R zation of a company for the purpose of presenting 
Johann Strauss’ posthumous operetta, “Wiener Blut,” 
which is underlined for initial production in Vienna at the 
Theater au der Wien, the last of this month. In addition 
to this work Mr. Aronson procured two operettas by C. M 
Ziehrer, entitled “Der Schéne Rigo” and “Die Land- 
streicher,” the former having run 250 nights last season, 
and the latter now nearing its 200th representation at the 
Englisher Garten in Vienna, where Ziehrer, since the de- 
mise of the lamented “Waltz King,” has taken the Kaiser- 
stadt by storm. 

Another opera comique by Carl Goldmark, entitled 
“Das Hermacher und Herd,” performed with great suc- 
cess the past two seasons at the principal opera houses in 
Germany, was also procured by Mr. Aronson. This opera 
is founded upon Dickens’ famous story “The Cricket on 
the Hearth.” 

Mr. Aronson secured also the American rights to Johann 
Strauss, Jr.’s, operetta in three acts, entitled “Die Katze 
und Maus.” This Johann Strauss, Jr., is not a son of the 
waltz king bearing the same name, but of Eduard Strauss, 
the famous conductor who visited America four or five 
years ago 


Arrival of Opera Singers. 

MONG the passengers who arrived Sunday evening on 
A the steamship Normandie from Havre were Maurice 
Grau and the following named singers: M. Albertiery, Mile 
Bauermeister, Mme. Emma Calvé, M. Pini Corsi, M. Du 
friche, Madame Dufriche, Herman Devries, Madame De- 
vries, M. Illy, Madame Illy. F. G. Latham, Thomas Meux, 
M. Nepoti, Mme. Rosa Olitzka, Mlle Olitzka, M. Queyla 
and M. Salignac. Mr. Grau says Jean de Reszké will not 
return this season! Wait 


Married. 


News reaches this office of the marriage of Mrs. Greta 
Howell to Herbert Witherspoon. Both parties are well 
known in the musical world. They will take up their resi- 
dence in this city. 


Professor Froehlich has been asked to organize a class 
for violin players in Orange, N. J., and if enough assemble 
to make it worth his while (for he is a very busy man) he 
will take charge 








Death of an Infant’ Prodigy. 

Henri Karlan, the infant prodigy whose piano playing 
delighted Paris last season, is dead, aged eight years, a 
victim of the cupidity and folly of his parents and 
guardians 


Maeterlinck. 


The Belgian author Maeterlinck has written two three 
act dramas, which will be set to music. They are “Sister 
Beatrice” and “Ariane and Bluebeard.” The score of the 
latter is by Paul Dukos, who composed “The Sorcerer's 
Apprentice.” 


Liszt Monument. 


A committee, formed by members of the highest German 
aristocracy, has been formed to give in the coming winter 
im the great cities of Europe a series of orchestral con 
certs for the benefit of the Liszt memorial in Weimar 
Eminent conductors and soloists will take part in the per 
formance 


Mozart is Trumps. 


Ludwig Hartmann, of Hamburg, says that it is remark 
able that the season there has not been opened by a for 
eign or a Wagneropathic opera. Whatever may be the 
reason the Hamburg Opera House began with Mozart's 
“Zauberfléte.” Is this, he asks, merely a reaction against 
Pollini’s management or—dreadful thought!—is the taste 
for the epic style of Richard Wagner tired out? The fact 
remains that Hamburg begins its season for 1900 with 
Mozart. 


Strauss at Vienna. 

No fewer than three Strauss premiéres are announced at 
Vienna. The first is the ballet “Aschenbrédel,” of which 
mention has been already made; the second is the operetta 
bearing the name of “Cabinet Pimperlin.”” This is the old 
operetta “Indigo,” with a new text, and with the insertion 
of the Morgenblatter waltzes. Strauss gave his consent 
to this revision. The third is decidedly suspicious. To a 
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text taken from a French farce by Leon and Stein Adolphe 
Muller has concocted an operetta, composed altogether 
of old and forgotten Strauss tunes 

Wagner in Paris. 

In the last few weeks no fewer than five new works on 
Wagner have appeared in Paris. Four of these are dedi- 
cated to the “Meistersinger.” They are a monograph of 
300 pages, by Maurice Kufferath, containing an analysis 
of the work, and the story of Hans Sachs as poet and shoe 
maker; an explanation of. the opera for the benefit of the 
laity by Charles Joly, an analysis of the musical motives 
by Elie Poiree, and a collection of criticisms by Julien 
Tiersot. More important is ““Les Femmes de Wagner,” by 
Etienne Destranges, with illustrations by Broca 

A Vienna Sangerkrieg. 

A facetious soubrette in Vienna lately interpolated in her 
part a little gag, to the effect that “Old Guschelbauer, with 
her sixty-nine years, has more voice than all] the croakers 
who go about as volksanger.” Thereupon forty-eight of 
the aggrieved singers brought an action for defamation 
against Frau Riese, the soubrette in question. After many 
delays the case is coming to trial. It is reported that Frau 
Riese’s counsel will summon the venerable Guschelbauer 
and make her sing before the court, so that it may judge 
whether the remarks are not justified. Then will come 
the turn of the forty eight slandered ladies The fate of 
the judge is to be pitied 


Perosi’s Latest. 

Telegraphic despatches report that the performance of 
Perosi’s latest oratorio, “The Birth of the Redeemer,” at 
Como, September 15, was a success, and that the work is 
superior to his previous productions, which have been 
overpraised in Italy. The new oratorio is in two parts; 
in the first part, after an opening chorus, “In Nomine 
Christi,” the Narrator announces the argument of the ora 
torio. Then Gabriel enters with the words “Ave Maria,” 
which are repeated by the chorus. Then, after Mary's 
reply, “Ecce Ancilla,” the “Magnificat” is given in an 
eight-voiced chorus 

In the second part the Narrator announces the decree 
of Augustus and the arrival of Joseph. To describe the 
moment of birth Perosi uses the phrase which he employs 
in the “Passion” to describe Christ’s death. The chorus 
and Narrator alternate till the angel comes in with “Notite 
Timeri”; this is followed by the “Gloria,” rendered by a 
chorus of angels, followed in turn by “Jesu Redemptor 
Omnium” and thirteen verses of the “Te Deum.” The 
conclusion is a grand chorale, “Jucundare, Filia Sion.” 


Reginald Barrett, the New York and Mamaroneck or 
ganist, choirmaster, composer and conductor, is again at 
his comfortable studio on Twenty-third street, planning for 
busy times. His choir, at St. Thomas’, Mamaroneck, will 
give Spohr’s cantata, “God, Thou Art Great,” at a special 
harvest festival service, early in October, and special pre- 
parations are making to give a right worthy performance 
of this work 
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GRAND RAPIDS. 





GRAND Rapips, Mich., September 21, 1899. 


HE ladies of the St. Cecelia Society have arranged 
for some of the best artists in the country to ap- 
pear at concerts to be given here during the coming 
winter. 

Dr. 
Church, 
the 17th. 

Prof. C. V. Colwell, organist and director of the Park 
Church choir, will give an organ concert at the church on 
the 24th. This will be the first in a series of five which 
he expects to give during the season. 

Mrs. F. M. Davis, who has charge of the choir at All 
Souls’ Church has returned from Macatawa, where she has 
a beautiful summer residence. 

Miss Georgia Godfrey expects to start for New York 
soon to pursue her musical studies with Albert Parsons. 

Madame Lovejoy has gone to Chicago, where she will 
have charge of the harp department in the Gottschalk 
Lyric School. 

Henry E. Post begins a series of pupils’ piano recitals 
October 1. 

The Orpheus Club, under the direction of Will Harris, 
has arranged to commence rehearsals the first of next 
month. Erwin D. SHEpD. 


director of the choir at Trinity Lutheran 
“song service” on 


Ross, 
opened the season with a 








MINNEAPOLIS. 
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NEW Ladies’ Quartet has been formed, with the fol- 
lowing personnel: Mrs. R. A. Latham, first so- 
Mrs. E. J. Morawetz, second soprano; Mrs. J. M. 
first alto; Mrs. B. F. Pinkney, second alto, and 
Mrs. J. C. Millard substitute for first and second altos. 

They have taken the name of the “Cecelian Quartet,” 
and have opened for themselves a field entirely new. 

This quartet will make a specialty of funeral music, 
holding themselves ready to respond to immediate calls. 
It is a unique branch of musical work, but it fills a place 
for which church choir members are not always available. 
The business manager, Mrs. J. M. Greaves, will attend to 
all details, and they will have in readiness programs suited 
to all requirements, from the singing of a simple hymn to 
the production of the highest order of chant or anthem. 
Funeral music is not easily furnished, and this is a move 
in a good direction. 

Crosby Hopps, the tenor, gave a recital at his studio, 
the program furnished by some of his pupils, with one or 
two numbers by himself. Mr. Hopps has that faculty, not 
always possessed by even some of our best teachers, of 
infusing with his own enthusiasm those under his instruc- 
tion; so it goes without saying that the recital was a de- 
cided success. 

Mrs. Bertha Harmon Force has just returned from a 





prano; 
Greaves, 





trip to New York city, and as she has signed with the 
Wolfsohn Bureau we shall have to give her up to the mu- 
sical public ot other cities. She has hosts of admirers in 
the Flour City, but like so many others hies away to 
other scenes. 

The State University opened this week with 3,000 stu- 
dents. The musical director, Clarence W. Bowen, was 
duly installed for the season of 1899-1900. The chapel 
music and chorus work is in course of preparation, and 
with the concerts already planned for will occupy every 
moment of his time outside of his private studio work. 

The University Cadet Band, under the direction of B. 
F. Rose, has commenced its year’s work, and never was 
the outlook more promising. The membership numbers 
over thirty pieces and will be a prominent feature in the 
University work this year. 

Maud Ulmer Jones’ voice was heard at the Exposition 
Building with the Banda Rossa on the occasion of con- 
certs given for the Thirteenth Minnesota Regiment Fund. 

Mrs. S. V. Harris, soprano, of St. Paul, was the vocalist 
at the evening concert. 

An interesting afternoon recital was given by Mrs. Fred 
Wheaton at her home on Thirteenth street South Sep- 
tember 13, the guest of honor being Blanche De Bar 
Booth, a niece of the celebrated tragedian, Edwin Booth. 
Miss Booth gave the trial scene from “Merchant of 
Venice,” quarrel scene from * ‘School of Scandal,” scenes 
from “The Lady of Lyons,” assisted in the garden scene 
by Mrs. Virginia Douglass, a talented young artist, and 
two selections from Rudyard Kippling’s works. 

Mrs. Alice Blossom sang three selections, and the con- 
tralto solo, “Dreams,” was sung by the hostess, Mrs. Fred 
Wheaton, in response to the requests of her guests. 

The Misses Anderson gave a recital on the evening of 
September 20, this being their first public appearance in. 
concert since their return from abroad. The program was 
a good one and given in excellent style. An original com- 
position by a brother of the young ladies was heard for 
the first time. 

Miss Ruth Anderson, 
for a concert tour. 

L. Hjort, tenor in St. 


the violinist, will leave October 1 
Mark’s Episcopal Church and 
tenor of the Metropolitan Male Quartet, appeared in a 
farewell concert on the evening of September 18. He 
leaves shortly for a six months’ concert tour in the East. 
Acton Horton. 


Brahms Monument. 


Brahms will be dedicated at 
the day on which the Saxe- 
Meiningen music festival begins. ‘The first day the 
festival is devoted to Brahms. The “Deutsche Requiem” 
and “Triumphlied” will be given in the church in the 
morning; in the theatre in the evening there will be per- 
formed the “Tragic” overture, four songs, B flat major 
Concerto, d’Albert; Rhapsodie and Second Symphony. 


The first monument to 
Meiningen on October 7, 


of 





Genevieve Bisbee, the Barth-Krause-Leschetizky pupil, 
pianist and teacher, announces her removal to a studio at 
Carnegie Hall. She makes a specialty of developing a pure, 
even, clean and sure technic. She may also be secured for 
musicales of all kinds. Her article on ‘“Leschetizky and His 
Method,” written in reply to that which appeared in Tue 
MusicaL Courter, July 4, 1898, has been reproduced in 
miniature, and mighty interesting reading it is. 





Allen Watrous, the Myer pupil who has achieved a con 
siderable success, sang last summer at Monmouth Beach 
with Ethel Irene Stewart and others as well known in the 
leading P. E. church there. 


Revival of the Concerto. 


N Vienna, where the greatest master of the concerto, 
Beethoven, wrote his most famous works, an inter- 
national competition was decided recently, which in its 
way is unique and sensational. A year ago the well- 
known piano firm of Bésendorfer offered prizes of £80, 
£48 and £24, respectively, for the best three concertos. 
The great piano virtuosos Leschetizky and Rosenthal, 
combined with Julius Epstein, Alfred Griinfeld and Wil- 
helm Gericke to form the jury, who out of the seventy- 
two anonymous works sent in selected three for the final 
verdict of the public at Sunday’s concert. These were 
known to be those of the young Hungarian Ernst Doh- 
nanyi; the Dutchman, Brandts-Buys, who has been for 
some time settled in Austria, and the North German com- 
poser, Eduard Behm, known better by his opera, “Der 
Schelm von Bergen,” and for his intimate acquaintance 
with Brahms. Although the fate of the competitors was 
virtually decided before the concert, the event was awaited 
with great interest. Nothing has been known for years 
like it in the history of music. The concerto had become 
a negligible quantity. Would the boundaries of disap- 
pointing mediocrity at last be overstepped and a fresh and 
sparkling source of genius be discovered? 

The Berliner, Behm, led off with his concerto in E major, 
which was played by Dr. Kuhlo, of Berlin, Behm wielding 
the baton to the full orchestral forces of the Imperial Opera 
House. His work is that of a ripe artist, possessing con- 
siderable technical possibilities and a plenitude of attractive 
melody. Behm received 598 votes. He was followed by 
Brandts-Buys, who, deficient in modern piano technic, was 
indiscreet enough to play his own piece, a concerto in F 
major, in which, perhaps, the masterly orchestration is the 
most notable feature. It is at the same time melodic, and 
the solo passages are tasteful, though the whole work lacks 
the vital sparks of genius. He gained 607 votes. Young 
DohnAanyi, boyish, sympathetic, and sanguine, found an ova 
tion in store for him. He caught the fancy of the audience 
from the first, and scored another of those triumphs which 
this stripling Magyar has already gained in England. His 
concerto in E minor is on the heroic scale, and abounding 
in manly pathos, even if not always wholly original. His 
masterly technic as an executant, his nervous force, his 
overpowering temperament, and, above all, his brilliant fan- 
taisie, stood him in good stead in imparting the poetical 
feeling and necessary nuance to his performance. -The gen- 
eral feeling was that the audience had before it a man who 
was destined to rank with the greatest composers of our 
time. Over 700 votes were accorded him—Sunday Times. 


Gaul’s sacred cantata, a. “The ’ Ten Viewies. ” was given be- 
fore a representative audience at Grace Church, Middle 
town, N. Y., on the evening of September 19, under the di- 


rection of Harvey Wickham. — 


ANTED— Couns glaniet of reputation, leading pian- 

ist in a large Western city, desires position as di- 
rector or head of piano department, and teacher of theory 
at conservatory or college; position in a Southern city pre- 
ferred. Address, “Prantst,” care Steinway Agents, 1313 
Farnam street, Omaha, Neb. 
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Sole Agent for 


| 

| 

| Mand instrament. Prototype mplete stock of Imported Shee 

- ° Music 2 a] oks. All known publishers of Ger 

| Special Agent, Correspondent and Representative for nany, Aust England, France, Italy, Russia 
BUPPET, Paris (Evette & Scheffer), World etc.,arerepresented. Largest supply house fer 

| Renowned Reed Instruments. Orchestra and Military Band Music. Classified 

|B. RITTBRSHAUSEN, Berlin, Boehm System atalogues « isic for every instrument and 

| Plutes and Piccolos. t supplied upon application 
Modern Stradivarius Violins. Violas and "Cellos. ‘‘ The Metronome, "a monthly, published in the ia- 

| Large Assortment of Double Bass erest of the musical profession. Subserip 

| KARL MAYER, Vienna, Conservatory Reeds for all tion, §1.% per annum; 10 cents each copy. 

Reed Instruments. Contains eac me nonth a list of prizes which are 

| Principal Importer of Genuine Italian Strings. given aw 


CARL FISCHER, 6 and 8 Fourth Ave.. “aEW YORE. 


Hazelton Brothers 
PIANOS. 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT. 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. 


Nos. 34 & 36 University Place, New York. 




















A we nown notary pub! f Phila hia f ans Tabules I have 
been usir gt for about two ar t hit t very 
effective t I should not drean ra H een 
trou i indigestion for over four t 4 it that I compelled 
to eat very iringly at all ti I ely 
and in ately thereafter v I c 
friends tr as I was an ‘ 

i ay, f I hat Of 
late she ha rable t 1 N 
comfo ad ir ’ 
without « gy relief S 
look forw Ripans T 
nan’s 1 advocate, but 
Sain (as sh w dubs me) for ! 
A new bayle ft et containing TEN RIP« sin apa ro . g ft ~ te a 
ng ste ores FOR FIVE CENTS x 1 a 1 
a is W tab . * ’ € . ane wi0ah 
Company ie pruce Street, New \ « e art A a nte 








THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





STEINWAY 


PIANOS. 


Stemway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 











CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 





EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY & SONS. 
St. Pauli, Neuve Rosen Strasse No. 20-24 HAMBURG, GERMANY. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d-53d Streets, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Island City, opposite 120th Street. New York City. 


> 


GVEREIT 


JILANO. 


GRAND. UPRIGHT. 


The Acme of Artistic Excellence 


ed 


Principal Factory: Albany, Wareham and Malden Sts., 
BOSTON. 


PIAN® CASE SHOPS, . «© © © © © « e 
SKELETON WORKS AND SAW MILL, 


PPP PPP PPP PPP 


Cambridgeport, Mass. 
White Mountains, N. Hi. 





WAREROOMS: 
NEW YORK, 141-145 Fifth Avcauc. CINCINNATI, Fourth and Elm Strects. 
CHICAGO, 200-206 Wabash Avcnac. 











PIANOS 





CHICAGO, 


ILL. 


MBALI:« 


U. S. A. 





BALTIMORE, 
WASHINGTON, 
NEW YORK, 








THE CELEBRATED 


Heads the List of the Highest Grade Pianos, and 


Preferred by 
the Leading 


Are at present 
the Most 


Popular and Artists. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 


SOHMER BUILDING, Fifth Avenue, Cor. 22d Street. 


| PrANOS appeal to the most critical musical taste, and 
| are receiving more favorable comment to-day than 
_any other make of piano offered to the public. 

Their leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity and 
Character of Tone, Sympathetic and Responsive Touch, 
| Beauty and Modernity of Cases. 


Write for explanatory literature. 


Vose & Sons Piano Co., 


174 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 








BLUMENBERG PRESS, 214-218 WILLIAM STREET. AND 18-20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 











